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The apologies of THE Recorp are due to its subscribers for 
the late appearance of the midsummer number. It is not expected 
that it will this number adhere very strictly to its formal date 


of issue. But various circumstances have conspired to occasion 


at this time an unprecedented delay. 


This issue is largely occupied with matter in some way con- 


nected with. the Commencement of the Seminary. With the 


passing of the years the relations between the Seminary and the 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, always cordial, as is 
befitting to affiliated institutions, has drawn more close. Seminary 
students in increasing numbers avail themselves of the courses 
the School offers in Psychology and Pedagogy, and these offer- 
ings have been so closely adjusted to the needs of Seminary stu- 
dents that they have proved increasingly profitable. We are 
therefore especially glad to print the address at the graduation 
of the School, delivered by Dr. Walter L. Hervey, Examiner for 
the Board of Education in New York City. Before the estab- 
lishment of the School of Pedagogy in Hartford, Dr. Hervey was 
lecturer on Pedagogy in the Seminary. This article with its 
thorough technical knowledge, and its broad human sympathy, 


will be welcomed. 


Hartford lies between Princeton and Williamstown on the 
map, and it was matter for congratulation that Dr. H. A. Gar- 
Juty—1 (147) 
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field, on his way from his professorship in Princeton to his new 
post as President of Williams College, should stop at Hartford 
and give the address at the Seminary graduation. His discussion 
of the “ Limits of Organization” brings out with great clearness 
how closely the problems that confront religious bodies are re- 
lated to those general problems of government and society which 
are at the present time uppermost in the public mind. 

The wide interest aroused by the * Simpson-McCombe ”’ lec- 
tures given in the Seminary last spring makes us welcome the 
opportunity to set before our readers something at least of what 
was given to the strictly limited audience of physicians and min- 
isters who attended the course. We are especially glad to publish 
Dr. Simpson’s address. The attitude of Dr. McCombe is pretty 
well known through his public speech and writing. It is a 
pleasure to make evident by the words of one who is a recognized 
authority on nervous diseases throughout New England and 
beyond, how erroneous is the view, more or less widely held by 
the popular mind, that the medical profession is ignorant of or 
out of sympathy with the efforts now being made in various 
quarters to enlist mind in the healing of the body, as well as to 
utilize the care of the body for the healing of the mind. Dr. 
Simpson is a resident of Hartford, Visiting Physician to the 
Hartford Hospital, Member of the New York Neurological 
Society, and Consulting Physician in insanity to the Connecticut 
State Prison. 


It was with great joy that the Seminary was able to welcome 
Professor Beardslee back to his work last spring after his pro- 
longed and very painful illness. He expects to be able to assume 
with full vigor his entire quota of work next fall. The new 
chair of Biblical Homiletics to which he has been summoned, and 
the method and aim of his instruction in it, has aroused much 
interest among friends of the Seminary and not a little inquiry. 
It is to meet this most natural interest that Professor Beardslee 
has prepared his article on Bible Study for Preachers. In it he 
shows what the Department aims at and the method of study by 
which this end is secured. We believe that nobody can read it 
with care without being persuaded of the rare privilege the stu- 
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dents of Hartford have in their being trained by a careful scholar 
into a thorough going and painstaking method by which the rich- 
ness of the divine word can be unfolded for the enlargement of the 
personal life and for the upbuilding of the characters of others. 
easy” method, 


The fact that the method suggested is not an 
but one that involves hard work and a firm gripped purpose on 
the part of the student, will commend it immediately to the 
thoughtful mind. Weeds and pebbles, but not wheat and dia- 


monds, are easily got. 


To one who has been in a position to watch its effects, it has 
been extremely interesting to notice how variously has been re- 
ceived the suggested plan of apportionment presented to the Con- 
gregational churches by the advisory committee of its benevolent 


societies. This effect is not something that seems to have a geo- 


graphical boundary. It is rather a matter revealing the indi- 


viduality of the church. Of course it is entirely impossible even 
for the committee of a local conference to be assured that its 
suggestions to churches take account of all conditions in the 
apportionment of the sums to the different churches. They act in 
the true Congregational and brotherly way in suggesting what, 
in the light of the facts at hand, it seems to them might be the 
share which individual church might take in the cooperant labor 
of all the churches of our fellowship. It must be borne in mind 
that there are some churches, as there are some individuals, who 
feel that the failure to make a specific request relieves them of all 
responsibility for the general burden. There are other churches, 
just as there are other individuals, which appear to feel that a 
suggestion of a specific amount smacks of highway robbery and 
means stand and deliver. If the churches would only bear it 
distinctly in mind that the “ plan of apportionment ” is formu- 
lated at the request of the National Council and under the urgency 
of the Congregational churches, that it is of the nature of a sug- 
gestion, not of a demand, and that if it were formulated as a 
demand there are no ecclesiastical courts, and never will be in 
Congregationalism, to enforce its collection, some uncomfortable 
misunderstandings might be avoided. The number of those 
churches who wish to shirk a proportionate share of the common 
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benevolent endeavor of the Congregational churches of the coun- 
try is small, as is also the number of those who resent a sugges- 
tion, no matter how well meant, if it does not square with what 
the particular church believes to be its due proportion of the 
common undertaking. The number of churches is very large who 
rejoice that a way is open before them of understanding approxi- 
mately what is their rightful individual share of financial contri- 
bution for carrying on the successful and well managed benevo- 
lent enterprises of the Congregational fellowship. 


Mr. McKinley in his article on the changes suggested in the 
administration of the Congregational polity by the Committee of 
the National Council has succeeded in presenting with great can- 
dor and fairness the different points of view held by different 
people in regard to Congregationalism, and its interpretation by 
the Council. We say its interpretation by the National Council 
because the enthusiasm and intensity of conviction with which 
the report was adopted gives to it a more national character than 
is often the case with a vote passed by that body. There are 
two distinct questions at issue, the first being as to what is the 


nature of Congregationalism itself, and the second being as to 
what method Congregationalism, whatever its nature, may adopt 
for the administration of its ecclesiastical affairs. In his most 
excellent book on “ Democracy in the Church,” Mr. Heermance 
has differenced Congregationalism from other forms of church 
order with a fine precision which is illuminative to this whole 


discussion. Every Congregationalist, eastern and western, glories 
in the fact that with us there is no ecclesiastical authority under 
Christ. That there is no ecclesiastical creed-making power to 
lay its pronouncements with authority on the churches, and that 
there are no ecclesiastical courts to try churches and to give 
decisions and affix penalties in matters ecclesiastical. Herein 
Congregationalism glories in the freedom of the churches. In 
contrast with more closely organized denominations it is thus, all 
Congregationalists believe, two-thirds right. On the other hand, 
the more rigidly articulated ecclesiastical systems have showed 
themselves one-third right and Congregationalism has showed 
itself one-third wrong in the way in which the common affairs of 
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the whole denomination have been administered. Congregation- 


alism possesses two feet, independence and fellowship. When it 
fails to secure adequate expression for this fellowship by lack of 
any efficient means for expressing this fellowship in codperant 
life it presents a figure something like that of the pictured stork 
in the marsh, with one foot hidden in its plumage. It is the 
purpose of the Cleveland resolutions to help it put down the other 
foot and move forward. It is this system of representative Con- 
gregationalism, applied to the administration of the common in- 
terests of the churches which, as Mr. McKinley well says, is the 
central point in the committee’s report. In presenting the views 
of those who will oppose the report of the committee, Mr. McKin- 
ley does well not to make any effort to clear up the difference 
between the two questions as to what Congregationalism is and 
what should be the method of administration of the fellowship 
of the churches. For it is just this confusion that lends much 
of its cogency to the opposition. It is perhaps time that some of 
us review our history of Congregationalism in order to make 
sure just what is its genius. It is worth while for us to remember 
that Congregationalism and stark independency are not the same 
thing and that the history of the denomination shows that Con- 
gregationalism has declined to recognize them as such. The 
Congregational doctrine of the church and the Congregational 
doctrine of the Congregational church are not the same thing. 
Any body of Christian believers has the right, according to Con- 
gregationalism, to organize itself into a church, to choose and 
ordain one of its members to a valid Christian ministry and to 
lawfully administer the sacraments. But the history of Congre- 
gationalism makes it very clear that every church so organized 
has not the right to call itself a Congregational church, nor has 
its minister a right to claim standing as a Congregational min- 
ister. In order to make a church a Congregational church, and 
its minister a Congregational minister, that church and its pastor 
must by some act of fellowship be accepted into the company of 
others like minded, and Congregational churches have always 
retained the right of withdrawing fellowship from a church; not 
thereby denying that it is a regularly organized church of Christ, 
but only asserting that it is not of the Congregational way. 
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Fellowship of any sort carries with it not only mutual benefits 
but mutual responsibilities. In the early days, when our churches 
were few, it was possible to express this fellowship and admin- 
ister these mutual responsibilities by very simple methods, but a 
wider and more complex life requires an administration of the 
mutual responsibilities in a less informal manner. However true 
it may be that in the New England town meetings are the germs 
of our civil government, it is equally true that the affairs of the 
national government could not be administered by such informal 
methods. It is worth while, then, to recall that the fathers of 
Congregationalism did not support the identity of their order with 
bald self-sufficiency, and to remember that the evolution of the 
history of the whole denomination has perforce led to a wider 
recognition of mutual responsibilities, a larger desire of mutual 
and codperant helpfulness, and that this history reveals multi- 
tudinous more or less ineffectual efforts to attain to these ends 
through various pieces of administrative machinery like the 
unrelated benevolent societies, the Ministerial Associations as a 
place for common ministerial standing, and the various local 
organizations for mutual helpfulness. Mr. McKinley makes it 
clear that we are before the question as to whether the recom- 
mendations of the Council point us to a wise next step. 


One of the amusing things in this discussion as it has variously 
appeared has been the enormous significance that has been at- 
tached to the precise name that shall be applied to the state and 
local organizations. This does occupy a place of prominence in 
the resolutions presented but it seems to have occurred to few 
that the diversity of present nomenclature made distinctness of 
utterance on the whole subject almost impossible, and that it was 
necessary to affix definite labels in order that the balance of the 
report might be clearly understood. It may in the end prove that 
historic continuity of name in any locality is worth more than 
coherent unanimity. In any case the diversity of appellation 
would not be so great as to put an insurmountable tax upon minds 
trained in the historic method of spelling the English language. 
The committee, however, sought clarity, and in the interests of 
it labelled the things they were talking about. 





Pedagogy and Personality 


PEDAGOGY AND PERSONALITY* 


By common consent education has come to be the chief con- 
cern of progressive nations. The principle, enunciated by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, that “ Whatever is to appear in the nation’s 
life, must first appear in the nation’s schools,” was followed by 
Germany in rehabilitating herself after the Napoleonic wars, by 
France after the Franco-Prussian wars, and by England after she 
had become conscious that she was buying too many things “ made 
in Germany.” It is being followed by Canada in trying to wrest 
from the United States dairymen the London market for cheese 
and butter, by the little state of Wiirtemberg to save herself from 
economic extinction, and finally by the United States, in assimi- 
lating the hordes of barbarians that have descended upon her 
cities; in replacing antiquated and wasteful methods of agricul- 
ture by more modern and effective ways; in providing against 
such a condition as now exists in the city of New York, whereby 
of five thousand families now under the care of the Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, ninety per 
cent. are dependent and out of employment, not because of crime, 
heredity or other such condition, but “ because of ignorance and 
unskill”; in raising and adjusting the level of morality and 
ethics to the standard required by modern life; and finally, in 
nourishing and quickening the life of the spirit, as against the 
manifold influences that tend to sap its vitality. All this is to be 
accomplished by education,—can, indeed, be accomplished by 
education alone. 

In this entire field, so rich in possibilities, and, as yet, so 
barren of accomplishment, there is no phase more vital, none in 
which there is more constructive work to be done, than that to 
which you, the students and graduates of this institution, have 
devoted yourselves. 


* An address delivered at the Graduating Exercises of the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy May 25, 1908. 
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As I am to speak to you on the equipment of a specialist in 
Religious Pedagogy it may be well first to glance at the work to 
be done and the conditions under which it must be done. 

As compared with workers in the public schools, you may 
expect to have less support from the community at large, less 
sympathy (in some cases) from your superior officers (for some 
pastors are suspicious of the specialist in religious pedagogy) ; 
far less convenience in material equipment, less adequate text- 
books and other furniture, less satisfactory curricula, less time 
in which to achieve results, less skill in the teachers: teachers 
who in their devotion and unskill remind one of Carlyle’s char- 
acterization of the British soldiery: “ without knowledge of war 
and without fear of death.” 

In common with workers in the public schools, you will suffer 
from what has been aptly called “ the abdication of the American 
home,” a condition marked by lack of home training, lack of 
parental companionship, and by abandonment, in greater or 
less degree, of the family hearth, the family altar, and of the 
family pew. 

As to what to teach, and how to conceive and interpret that 
which is taught, you will find a condition of some uncertainty, 
which is even more acute than exists or has ever existed in the 
public schools. 

The question whether the main stress is to be laid on the de- 
velopment of the religious nature of the child, or on teaching 
the Bible, or on fitting for membership in the church, is still un- 
settled. But that question is less difficult, and certainly less 
delicate, than those questions arising out of the changed and 
changing (but in some cases changeless) attitude of people toward 
the Bible, people of all three stages (changed, changing and 
changeless) being found not unfrequently in the same church 
and in the same school. 

The first class is typified by one, for a generation recognized 
as the leader in American higher education, who attributes 
part of our moral backwardness and crudity to a too undis- 
criminating use of the Bible as an ethical guide. 

The second class are in the condition of Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes, who said he believed ‘‘ more than some and less than 
others.” ‘ 

In the third class belong those who say, “I believe what the 
church believes ;”’ or, as one said who had been worsted in an 
argument as to the meaning of a certain text, “ Well, whatever 
it means, I believe that.” 

The situation is undeniably, perhaps unprecedentedly difficult 
and delicate. It is a situation calculated to repel the weak and the 
unfit, and to attract the strong and the fit. A specialist, who is 
also a man, who has the instincts of a pioneer, and who is at 
home on the firing line, is a welcome addition to the force. 

Four practical problems deserve mention: 

1. The problem of moral training, in the family, in the public 
schools, in the church, is still unsolved and it is not receiving 
sufficient attention. The desiderata named by President G. 
Stanley Hall in a recent address before the Religious Education 
Association have not yet been secured. The special committee 
authorized by the National Council of Education has not yet 
produced results. 

2. The other agencies of religious education have not yet 
risen to that level of effective organization for which the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was justly assigned a preéminent 
place by the late Charles Cuthbert Hall, when president of the 
Religious Education Association; partly perhaps for the reason 
that the Young Men’s Christian Association is advancing in 
efficiency by leaps and bounds. Let me urge every Christian 
worker to keep in the closest touch with the best type of work in 
this field. 

3. In the making of curricula and of lessons, the time has 
passed when such vital matters were in the hands — as they once 
were — of those whose ignorance of the nature of the child was 
perhaps greater than their ignorance of the meaning of the Bible, 
and whose ignorance of both was exceeded by their lack of 
skill in adjusting the one to the other. Now these very authori- 
ties are calling in specialists trained in applying the principles 
of education to the problems of the church. 

4. Finally, as a typical and suggestive way of dealing 
with the questions constantly arising out of the changed and 
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changing views of the Bible, let me cite an instance of how 
a wise teacher met the case constructively. The lesson was 
on the healing of the man sick of the palsy, and the call of 
Matthew. The question of the teacher was, “ Which was the 
greater miracle, to heal the sick man or to make over the publican 
into a disciple?”’ Somewhat to the teacher’s surprise the pupils 
agreed on the right view — the view which exalted spiritual values 
and was the richer in practical suggestiveness. 

Such being your task, what of your equipment? What should 
the equipment of a leader in religious education include? I 
answer, in the words of my subject, two things: A knowledge 
of the principles and practice of education, 1. e., pedagogy, and 
the possession of the qualities that make a man, i. eé., personality. 
That this equipment must also include knowledge of life, and a 
technical and expert mastery of the Bible, of doctrine and of other 
elements in the curriculum of religious education, goes without 
saying. I limit my present theme, however, to these two,— re- 
duced to their lowest terms. For pedagogy doubtless wears some- 
times a forbidding aspect ; it is clothed in technical phrases. Peda- 
gogy itself as a word is not much to boast of, and when peda- 
gogy becomes “ pedagogical” it becomes intolerable. “If he 
meant that, why on earth didn’t the poor man say so,” asks the 
aspiring yet despairing member of your class in methods of 
teaching, after some forbidding expression has been reduced 
to its lowest terms. 

What then can pedagogy in its lowest terms do for the 
specialist in religious education? 

It can give him a conception of the essential process in edu- 
cation,— of that process which is continually present in every 
educative exercise, formal and informal,— the conception, namely, 
of the educational process as essentially a process of adjustment 
between two apparently warring factors. On the one hand, 
the self-active, spontaneous, impulsive, egoistic bundle of 
instincts and of gradually unfolding tendencies and powers — the 
“new kind of man,” which is presented in every child. On the 
other hand, that mass of traditions, customs, rules, laws, duties, 
responsibilities, ideals, which are able to evoke, if rightly man- 
aged, enthusiasm, effort, a flowering of faculty and an expansion 
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of soul; which are able also, if ill-adjusted, to overwhelm, im- 
prison, arrest, stifle and pervert. Ina word, there is the developing 
individual, with his demand (more or less insistent) that he be 
permitted to live his life, find his work, develop himself, so that 
he may become what he has it in him to be; and there is, con- 
fronting and enveloping the individual, the social environment, 
which may be to him life unto life, or death unto death. 

Whether it shall be the one or the other depends upon parents 
and teachers: upon their perception ot the points of the situation, 
their discernment of the tremendous issues involved; upon their 
knowledge of the nature of the child, how it unfolds, and what it 
at each stage calls for; upon their skill in making the necessary 
adjustments. 

Older systems have held that each new member of the human 
race should be at all hazards, willy nilly, by force, if need be, pos- 
sessed of what the older members of the human race conceived 
to be his heritage ; and in so doing they ofttimes took away from 
him that one thing he had that was of supreme worth to him 
and to them—his sole contribution to society — viz., himself. 

Newer systems have held, and are holding (or acting as if 
they held), that the central point, both of departure and of 
attack, is the nature of the child; that the course of his education 
shall be plotted solely according to the potentialities and require- 
ments of that nature, to the end that he, both in body and in soul, 
may have all the beauty and all the perfection of which he is in- 
herently capable. As the older conception landed us in arrested 
development through excessive prescription, so the newer, misap- 
plied, has sometimes resulted in arrested development through 
excessive license. 

Sound pedagogy today is striving toward a composition of 
these forces; recognizing that, just as society requires for its wel- 
fare to be composed of individuals who are free, so the individual 
requires for his complete and perfect development to be controlled 
— to be brought at every stage into wholesome relations with the 
will of society. How to attain freedom through control; how to 
control, prescribe, command, in such a way as to promote free- 
dom, is the permanent problem of teaching, both in secular and 
in Sunday schools. It is a particularly pressing problem of this 
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day — not only in America, where irreverence, irresponsibility, 
irregularity are too rife, but also in Germany, where Professor 
Friedrich Paulsen has just published a plea for a return to the 
“educatio strenua,” laying down as the great imperatives of 
education these three: ‘ Learn to obey, learn to apply yourself, 
learn to repress and to overcome desires.” 

How to lead the youth to obey, not an external will, but him- 
self, so that the centre of his moral gravity shall fall within its 
base; how to lead him to apply himself, not in drudgery, or in 
bitterness, or under compulsion, or at work of which he may 
reasonably say, “it was not made for me;” but to apply himself 
rather, at first with the effort of faith — faith that this now coldly 
repellant task will soon, reasonably soon, warm up to me as 
I warm up to it, and prove itself to be really my work; later, 
with the effort of interest springing from the joyous discovery by 
the youth that “this task has meaning for my life,” that in truth 
“it 1s my life’; how finally to lead him to repress desires and 
learn self-control, not negatively, by fighting the evil, but rather 
constructively, by overcoming evil with good, so that after the 
victory one’s character is not merely richer by one less evil desire, 
but also richer by one more good one — how to do these three 
things, and do them wisely and constructively, constitutes the cen- 
tral problem of education, whether education be conceived of as 
character building, or as the development of personality, or as the 
preparation for living the abundant life. 

The problem is to be solved neither by an impulsive recoil 
: good 


from either extreme to the other, nor by a return to the 
old ways.” The children of today can no more be educated in 
the good old way than they can work in old ways. The problem 
is not to be solved by a return, but by an advance. It is to be 
solved by knowing the child of today as he is, by adjusting his 
tasks to him and him to his tasks. It is to be solved — it is being 
solved — by effecting such a balancing and such a co-working 
and interaction of the individual instincts, aptitudes, interests and 
volitions, on the one side, and the spiritual environments on the 
other, as shall continually keep the individual joyously working 
at the top of his bent, under the grateful stimulus of social 
forces that move him because they work from within, and that 
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because they are social and because they thus move him, both 
develop him as an individual person, and qualify him for service 
as a true member of society. 

When I wish to shock my friends I gravely assure them that I 
am bringing up my boy never to do anything he does not want 
to do; and that I believe all children can and should be brought 
up under the same régime. When they protest in unbelief and 
even in horror, I tell them the story of a little daughter of a 
friend, who, in reply to her father’s “ Do not let me hear you 
say that again,” said, looking him squarely in the eye, “I’m 
thinking it;”’ and I refer them to the passage in Herbart’s 
Science of Education, in which the child whose character you 
think you are building on foundations of your laying, is pictured 
as building, out of sight from you, the structure of his true char- 
acter on foundations of his own laying. 

How, pray, are you to reach such a little lady as the daughter 
of my friend unless you reach her from within — not by leveling 
the fortress (for then it is a fortress no longer) but by making 
terms with the occupant — your terms of course, reasonable 
terms surely, but terms. 

Is it asking too much that the child should never do anything 
from compulsion but that he should do everything from impul- 
sion? that he should never work as a slave, but always as a free 
man? that at the heart of every effort he puts forth shall be the 
fire of interest? that, in short, he work from love and not from 
fear? 

Perhaps my statements are too sweeping ; perhaps my “ never ” 
should be softened into a “ hardly ever.” And perhaps, too, it 
may be necessary to explain that anyone who undertakes to bring 
up a child to do what he wants to do, should take particular pains 
to bring him up to want to do what he has to do; and failing in 
this, should, of course, see that he does what has to be done, 
anyway. 

But after all, do not children despise a soft teacher, and admire 
a strict one? Do they not spurn tasks beneath their powers? Is 
it not possible to take —to lead children to take — interest and 
pride in the mere act of overcoming where the task is difficult, 
distasteful? Is it not possible to account for most of the apparent 
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need of compulsion by the unwisdom, the unreasonableness, or 
the precipitancy of our demands? And has not everyone here 
present seen cases of children who, under wise guidance, did what 
they did from inner prompting and interest and self-activity? Is 
not the resulting personality infinitely richer and more precious — 
in sincerity, spontaneity and serviceableness—than any other 
type conceivable? 

That which brings freedom of will into disrepute, is that 
license of impulse which arises (1) because parents and teachers 
do not know the child nature sufficiently to distinguish between 
a passing impulse and a definite choice; (2) because they do not 
sufficiently regard the claims of society upon the child, and the 
assistance society is ready to render to the child; and (3) be- 
cause they do not understand how to manipulate the delicate and 
complex machinery whereby is effected the mutual adjustment of 
the child and society. 

An illustration of the first point is found in the fact that 
parents and teachers do not understand the earning instinct, the 
ripening of which on schedule time leads so many boys and girls 
to leave school prematurely. 

An illustration of the second point is offered by the fact that 
in the traditional curriculum persist so many elements and pro- 
cesses that are certainly no longer, if they ever were, required by 
society or in harmony with the Zeitgeist, to the exclusion of 
other elements and processes that are so required and are so in 
harmony. 

As a positive suggestion of how all these points may be satis- 
fied, I offer a concrete instance of how one boy was brought into 
relation with the church. 

This boy was allowed to have his own way to the extent of 
not being required to form the habit of going to church, primarily 
for the purpose of forming a habit that later might prove valuable. 
The boy went to church, but was permitted to take days off when 
going to church seemed really to go against the grain. For two 
years he was even placed in a Sunday school whose sessions con- 
flicted with the hour of church. Then, when the boy reached the 
age of fourteen, the Sunday school was replaced by church, and 
regular, though not unbroken attendance was expected. By this 
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time the boy was able to understand much of the service and the 
sermon and was markedly attentive-—— more attentive, per- 
haps, than if he had not been denied church privileges for a 
season. 

Meanwhile the boy had made friends of his own age, and 
what these friends did and thought was coming to be as strong 
a moving force as what his parents and his teachers did and 
thought. 

In due time the institutional machinery of the church began 
to move in his direction. A course of lectures for boys who were 
thinking about their relations with the church was announced. 
The parents suggested that that might be a good thing for our 
boy. The boy thought it over. He probably ascertained whether 
any of his friends were also thinking it over. He decided to 
enter the class, but without committing himself. When all but 
one of the lectures had been given his mother ventured the ques- 
tion, have you decided? To which he replied, “I am going to 
hear them all first.” Once he struck a snag and said, “I have 
something I must ask father about ;” but before he could do that, 
the difficulty was wisely explained away by one of the official 
spiritual pastors and masters. Finally the boy volunteered the in- 
formation, ‘“ I have decided.” 

Thus does society furnish the individual both with duties and 
with motives with which to perform them. Motives are rarely, 
if ever, simple —the mere response of one individual will to 
another. They are complex. A deed springs out of the soil of 
the mind under a system of forces surely not less complex than 
that system under which a seed springs forth from the earth. 
How to master and control those subtle forces, so far as may be, 
is what pedagogy undertakes to teach. 

From this conception, as a focal point, radiate all the lines of 
modern pedagogy. Instinct, self-activity, interest, apperception, 
attention, habit, suggestion, the genetic study of the child and 
youth, physically, mentally, socially; the study of method in 
teaching; the choice and organization of material into subjects, 
and subjects into a course of study; the organization and con- 
duct of classes and schools; the relation between school in- 
struction and institutional activities, and the relation, of which 
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we are likely to hear more from now on, between education and 
the socialistic ideal,— all these are to be referred back to this 
primal conception, from which they derive their significance and 
by which, as by a standard, their efficiency must be measured. 

In turning to the second part of my subject, I am reminded 
of the remark of a young lad, a minister’s son, who when asked, 
‘What are you going to be, Rob,— a preacher?” “ No,” said he, 
“T am going to be a man.” A recent writer has stated that a 
teacher should have in his composition one part pedagogy, two 
parts knowledge of his subject, and two parts personality. This 
estimate of the percentage of personality would seem low were it 
not that both pedagogy and special knowledge alike contribute (or 
may contribute) to the enrichment of personality. Strictly speak- 
ing, a person should be five parts personality out of a possible five. 
In other words, adopting Emerson’s fine, pregnant phrase, the 
true teacher is The Man Teaching. The Man Teaching is to be 
distinguished from the Man (sometimes met with), who cannot 
for the life of him teach, as well as from that sapless specimen 
of the animal kingdom, who goes under the name of teacher, but 
who is not, strictly speaking, a man. 

Personality defies analysis. But there are certainly three ele- 
ments at the heart of the man teaching. The first is love; the 
second, love; the third—love. The man teaching must be a 
lover. 
The first kind of love is the love of children and of young 
people, a sincere interest, a hearty liking for people, and for 
simple human activities. Without this how can a teacher make 
the unselfish sacrifice involved in entering into the lives of his 
pupils, suffering under their limitations, and effecting that at-one- 
ment which is the soul of the teaching process? (“ You must be 
yourself and be he,” once said Dr. Parkhurst, illustrating the 
Atonement by the act of teaching.) 

I have seen a seatful of choir boys craning their necks to see 
a speaker whose theme was “ Nevertheless.” He was a lover. 
He loved the great American game, and he knew a lame boy, 
so lame that he used two crutches, but who nevertheless played 
a good game, and was particularly skillful at the pick up. The 
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choir boys liked that. They liked the personality of the man who 
said it. 

Secondly, love,— love of the subject to be taught —a real, 
unfeigned interest in the truths and personalities to be studied, 
which love naturally leads to a rich and vital fund of knowledge 
regarding those truths and those characters. Such wealth of 
knowledge is readily transmuted into teaching power. It cor- 
responds to tank pressure in a water pipe. The lack of it is apt 
to betray itself in teaching. When one gets too near the edge of 
his knowledge, to use the figure of Professor George Herbert 
Palmer, he is apt to feel afraid of falling off, and to proceed 
gingerly. “ What I say in my lectures has come easy, it is what 
I don’t say that has cost me the hardest labor.’”’ No one, I think, 
can teach at his best unless he has prepared much more than he 
can possibly use ia the lesson. The Man Teaching should be a 
man of organic wealth —one component of which is wealth of 
knowledge. 

Again, personality means the love of the act and process of 
teaching itself,— the maieutic love of Socrates, the enthusiasm 
of the born teacher for seeing minds grow and souls expand under 
his care; the love of those who are satisfied to work for human 
results, with or without pay,— whose service indeed cannot be 
paid in anything but such results. It is they who are the true 
lovers of the art of teaching, who are teachers by the grace of 
God. 

And now, having filled the pedagogical pail, partly, it may 
be, with froth, partly I trust with sincere milk, I am fain to say 
that I do not very much care whether it be kicked over or not. In 
fact | am minded to kick it over myself. For if I were understood 
to mean that no one can teach satisfactorily without having a 
systematic command of pedagogy, and having three kinds of per- 
sonality, I should feel as if I had done incalculable harm. There 
are teachers of worth and value whose pedagogy, if they have 
any, is of the subliminal sort, and is, therefore, not pedagogy, but 
instinct; and who instead of having three elements in personality 
perhaps haye but one of those I have named. 

Take, then, this analysis of mine as one should perhaps take 
every scheme for human betterment: to be applied to yourselves 
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as rigidly as may be; to be applied to others with such allowances 
as common sense and Christian charity may dictate. If in your- 
selves, and in the teachers whom it will be your privilege to guide 
and inspire, you find no pedagogy at all, and but a single one of 
the personal elements I have named, build on that; that will 
suffice — to begin with. For just as, in the words of Emerson, he 
who loves flowers will find out all about soils, so a personality 
endowed with one enthusiasm — be it for human life, or for truth, 
or for teaching — will find out a good deal about pedadogy. 
WaLTER L. HErvey. 
New York City. 
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PSYCHO-THERAPY. 


[During the spring of 1908, a course of ten lectures on Psycho 
Therapy was given in Hartford Seminary. Attendance was restricted 
tc ministers and physicians, and the audiences were consistently large. 
Five of these were given by the author of this article, well-known in 
New England for his skill in nervous diseases. The second five were 
given by Dr. Samuel McComb of Emmanuel Church, Boston. In addition 
to these lectures, both gentlemen addressed the Alumni Association of the 
Seminary, May 26th, summarizing in a way the lectures given. It is 
this address by Dr. Simpson which we are privileged to reprint. We 
were disappointed in securing Dr. McComb’s manuscript, and in its place 
print a summary of his consecutive lectures. Eps.] 

The majority of men at the present day want the facts of life. 
In his essay on Pragmatism James remarks that “our children 
are almost born scientific,” and science is a classified knowledge 
of facts. Medicine, which was in times past a matter of super- 
stitions or of crudest theories resting upon pure speculation, has 
become a science resting upon facts. Physicians, therefore, feel 
on the one hand that they have nothing to fear from any systems 
of healing which ignore the facts of life. On the other hand 
they gladly welcome any and all methods of cure which are 
faithful to the facts of human experience. 

The Emmanuel Movement, so-called, has the approval of 
those who know it on this account — that it looks squarely in the 
face the facts of disease and death. It takes account of all the 
findings of pathology, and recognizes its own limitations. It ac- 
cepts what specially gifted men like Pasteur, Koch and a host 
of others have discovered after years of patient study and in- 
vestigation concerning the agency of bacteria in causing the in- 
fectious diseases. It does not attempt to usurp surgical and other 
methods which men of rare skill have perfected in the treatment 
of organic or traumatic or accidental affections. It recognizes 
the developed insanities as diseases beyond its scope. Even in 
its chosen field of application, it uses any methods of unques- 
tionable value, such as the Weir Mitchell rest cure, the work 
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cure, and physiological therapeutics of every sort. Its sole claim 
is that in a certain field of disease, and that by no means a small 
one, psychic or moral treatment, including religious influences 
of various sorts, are positive curative forces which are often 
superior to all other forms of treatment. 

Now physicians are prepared to admit that this claim may be 
true, for this field of medicine remains in a large measure a 
terra incognita in medical science. People do not die of nervous 
diseases pure and simple, and hence there are no post-mortem 
findings on record to reveal anything. Too often the experience 
of physicians in the treatment of nervous diseases has been some- 
thing like Bright’s of sixty years ago, who tells of a bed-ridden 
patient whom he had treated with no result for nine months for 
paralysis of the lower limbs. One day he called after an absence 
of nearly a month. “Her sister,” he says, “met me with a 
smiling face to tell me that our patient was quite well; and on 
inquiry, she related how three mornings before, under a deep re- 
ligious impression, her sister had completely recovered all her 
powers, and I found her,” he says, “ sitting up working and 
amusing herself as if she were completely convalescent from 
some ordinary illness.” Or their experience is like the experi- 
ence of Ziehen, who tells of a patient treated for a long time 
for an intractable neuralgia which could not be cured, but the 
patient recovered speedily after she had procured a lover. 

A patient of mine two years ago, a very nervous woman, 
suffered for several weeks from a very severe pain in the lower 
part of her back which all the usual measures failed to relieve 
and which finally became so severe as to confine her to the bed 
for some weeks. She was continually getting worse. Now it 
so happened that at this time her youngest child became dan- 
gerously ill with pneumonia. Instantly the mother got up and 
devoted herself to the care of the child with the happy result of 
the rapid cessation of the pain, which never returned. 

Instances like the foregoing could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and it is because of these sudden and almost miraculous disap- 
pearances of pronounced and sometimes formidable symptoms 
in the nervous diseases that physicians recognize and acknowl- 
edge a place and scope for psycho-therapy or mind-cure or 
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soul-healing in all its possible forms. For a number of years 
they have been themselves trying to work out principles and 
methods of application of psychic healing, and they are, there- 
fore, looking upon this movement with great interest and sym- 
pathy. 

Now these functional nervous diseases have been very care- 
fully studied as to their symptomatology, and it has been found 
that they conform largely to certain definite types to which the 
names of hysteria, neurasthenia, hypochondria, psychasthenia, 
etc., have been given. But often mixed forms are found not 
belonging to any constant type and for them all a general term 
has been suggested which has met with approval—the term 
psycho-neurosis — indicating the commingling of mental and 
nervous or bodily symptoms which is always seen. 

The nervous system mediates between mind and body and 
through it, on the one hand, mind controls the so-called voluntary 
systems of the body, the organs of locomotion, prehension, and 
has a marked influence also on the involuntary, or vegetative sys- 
tems of the body — the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, secre- 
tory, etc..— while on the other hand, bodily conditions influence 
largely mental states. Darwin describing the effects of fear says 
that in pronounced cases “the heart beats wildly, the breath is 
labored, there is a death-like pallor, dilating nostrils, protruding 
eyeballs, a cold sweat, muscular relaxation etc.” Conversely, 
James propounds the theory that bodily conditions produce 
mental states — that we are sorry because we cry, afraid because 
we tremble, angry because we strike, that our emotions are made 
up of our bodily conditions. The important fact is that there 
is a normal intimate commingling of bodily and mental states. 
This is particularly exemplified in the phenomena of the nervous 
diseases where the relations are often abnormally close. Above 
all other diseases hysteria shows the influence of mind over body 
and the possibility of the absolutely psychic origin of a vast 
range of physical symptoms. This I wish to enlarge upon to 
show you the rational basis of psycho-therapy. In hysteria, as 
Janet says, the thoughts penetrate to the viscera — the thought 
of vomiting brings about real vomiting, the idea of paralysis a 
real paralysis, and of pain a real neuralgia. Malebranche related 
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the story of a woman who because she had seen a rider dragged 
by the foot had paralysis in her own foot. Dubois tells of the 
paralysis of the right arm in a little girl who dreamed she de- 
fended her dog when attacked by a cow. Hysterical patients 
have imitations of all the organic diseases. We have not only 
hysterical paralysis of all kinds, but hysterical spasms and convul- 
sions, hysterical neuralgias, hysterical vomiting, hysterical blind- 
ness, deafness, dumbness, inability to swallow, hysterical tremors 
of all sorts, intestinal obstructions, etc. Sixty years ago, Sir 
3enjamin Brodie said that four-fifths of the patients in the 
upper class who were commonly supposed to labor under 
chronic joint affections, labored under hysteria and nothing else. 

Janet has gone further than anybody else in the explanation 
of these things. I will try to give you an outline of his view as 
to what happens. We are at once brought into the sphere of hyp- 
notism or artificial somnambulism. In hypnotism, as you know, 
the patient passes into a dream state. The waking conscious- 
ness is dissociated and goes to sleep, and a secondary form of 
consciousness, an artificial somnambulism, appears. In this con- 
dition every idea suggested to him becomes a reality and he 
acts in accordance with it. He sees beautiful flowers or a mad 
dog or anything you suggest. He becomes paralyzed in any 
limb or member, has spasms of colic, is deaf or dumb or blind 
at your will. This secondary state of consciousness is regarded 
as a manifestation of sub-conscious self and has wrongly been 
given a personality, but it is not a personality. As Dr. Boris 
Sidis says, it has no will, no judgment, no self control, no 
power of origination, no spontaneity, no individuality, no person- 
ality. It has, however, this extra-ordinary suggestibility through 
which many bodily functions may be influenced to a greater or 
less extent. Now Janet and the French school contend that 
those who can be thrown into the hypnotic state are always 
hystericals who either have already had somnambulism in some 
form or who present the mental state characteristic of hysteri- 
cals. Another French school, the Nancy school, with Bernheim 
at the head, regard the hypnotic trance as a normal characteristic 
of man and say that there is no hypnotism — there is only sug- 
gestion. However that may be, in the hysterical spontaneous 
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somnambulism, according to Janet, things happen as if a system 
of thoughts representing certain experiences became independent 
of ihe total system and develops itself outside of consciousness 
on its own accord, and controls the patient for a long time. The 
hysterical paralyses, for example, are due to certain groups of 
ideas and sensations and motor images which have separated 
themselves from the totality of consciousness and taken on an 
existence of their own. Hysterical mutism is dissociation of the 
motor centers of speech from conscious control. There is a girl 
in Hartford who every day for ten years now has sat up in bed 
and beaten a pillow lying upon her lap with both arms, striking 
alternately as if she were hammering a drill. This she does from 
7 A. M.to11 A. M. During this time she is fully conscious and 
will answer any question you put to her. In the afternoon she 
dresses, sits up in a chair, engages in sewing or other activities 
and will talk with you freely upon any subject. Some strange, 
dissociated, subconscious, insistent idea or impulse seems to take 
possession of the arm centers in the brain and she has had no 
control of them for four hours in every twenty-four hours for 
ten years now. 

An anatomical or physiological dissociation of groups of 
neurones or nerve centers for a longer or shorter period seems to 
be the only rational explanation. 

I must remind you that the modern conception of hysteria is 
quite different from that previously held. It is a disease affecting 
men almost as much as women. In the lower classes, in the 
cases due to railroad and other accidents males predominate. 
In the higher classes of society females predominate in the 
proportion of five to one. In addition to this pathological 
suggestibility, there are other psychic traits—such as emo- 
tional instability —the slightest cause giving rise to a flow 
of tears, or a gust of anger, or to a fit of depression. Ego- 
centricity is another feature—the attention being fixed upon 
the self with an apparent search for symptoms on which to hang 
complaints. A mental regression towards the infantile type of 
mind is peculiarly evident, with the absence of logical judgment, 
so characteristic of the child. 

Abulia or weakness of will is still another trait, the patient 
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often being absolutely inert, helpless, powerless to make any 
effort towards recovery. 

In lesser degrees all nervous patients exhibit the abnormal 
suggestibility of hysteria. An idea of trouble suggested to them 
from without or from within takes profound hold upon them. 
They are all characterized by the weakness of the will and loss 
of control over their emotions. They are all dominated by ob- 
sessions or insistent ideas of disease in some part or place. Fears 
or phobias of various sorts destroy their happiness and make them 
exceedingly despondent. They are generally introspective, self- 
centered and unconcerned as to the happiness or unhappiness of 
those about them. A large proportion of them complain of pain, 
and yet their attitude and expression and behavior does not cor- 
respond with that of a person having a real objective pain, like 
a toothache. The pains are of psychic origin and have been 
called psychalgias. In neurasthenia there is as the most promi- 
nent symptom a condition of persistent chronic fatigue and loss 
of energy, mental and physical, which is doubtless due to a real 
malnutrition of nerve-cells. The typical hypochondriac is a man 
in the latter part of life who has the dominant idea of some 
fancied frightful malady or series of maladies, in consequence 
of which he has but one object in life, namely, to find relief 
from it, and so he consults one physician after another, swallows 
all kinds of medicine that he can hear about, is constantly ex- 
amining his pulse, tongue, stools, sputum, etc., and discusses 
the conditions of all his functions constantly with others without 
any sense of propriety or restraint. 

The psychasthenic has few physical symptoms, but all sorts 
of obsessions, and morbid fears and impulses. A patient who 
came to me a few months ago was physically well, but for ten 
years he has not dared to go to a theatre or to church or to any 
place where there was a crowd of people. He feared to go into 
a store or office to meet his customers and only did so from neces- 
sity and by forcing himself. He could scarcely sign a check in 
the presence of any of them, his hand trembled so from nervous 
agitation — this phobia, or fear, was a perfect nightmare to him. 
It spoiled his happiness and to quite an extent that of his wife, 
who has had a great trial with him. I gave him no medicine, 
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but simply a necessary explanation of his trouble and made to 
him certain counter suggestions which he should keep constantly 
pefore him and appealed to his common sense, his reason and his 
duty in the matter of self control over himself, and the result 
obtained in this case was surprising as well as gratifying. 

The causes of nervous disease are largely mental and emo- 

tional shocks or strains. They are psychological in character 
and at the present day the tendency is to give them the first place 
in point of importance as causative agents in nervous diseases. 
3ut I must remind you that physical conditions of a pathological 
character often co-exist, and hitherto the conception of a physical 
origin of nervous diseases has had a very strong hold upon the 
minds of the medical profession and it is possible that we may 
return again to that point of view. Dubois, while admitting oc- 
casionally the presence of bodily conditions having a causal rela- 
tion, maintains that the great majority of nervous patients suffer 
from morbid psychological conditions, which is proved by the 
curative effect of purely psychic treatment in so large a propor- 
tion of cases, and he will never admit the physical origin of a 
nervous disease until forced to do so. 

It is evident, however, that the success or failure of psycho- 
therapy depends on accurate determination of the reality of a 
psychological cause and nature of the trouble. 

I am not here to tell you of the ordinary medical methods 
of treatment of nervous disease and their results. Yet I must 


assure you that they are good in a large proportion of cases. All 


physicians could furnish many instances of recovery from these 
conditions under their treatment. The majority of patients who 
go to sanitariums are largely, if not wholly, cured. It is im- 
material whether in these cases drugs and so-called physiological 
therapeutics, including exercises, baths, electricity, massage, etc., 
act as agents of suggestion, or possess inherent curative virtues. 
But you are more interested I know to hear about psycho-therapy, 
or mind-cure or soul-healing, as it has been gradually developed 
by physicians and brought into increasing prominence in treat- 
ment. 

In its simplest form of encouragement and reassurance psycho- 
therapy has of course always been practiced by physicians. In 
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its developed form it consists of two kinds —a superior kind 
which is addressed to the person in his normal condition, and 
requires his intelligent co-operation, and an inferior kind, which 
is known as hypnotic suggestion and is addressed to the sub- 
conscious self during the hypnotic condition. Let us begin with 
the second form. This was first practiced by Mesmer, a German 
physician, who came to Paris in 1778 and produced great ex- 
citement by his alleged mesmeric cures. Investigation of his 
claims by the Paris Academy of Sciences discredited his work and 
revealed him as largely, if not wholly, an impostor. In 1843 
an English surgeon, Braid, of Manchester, published various 
works showing a truly scientific investigation of the subject and 
citing many instances of sudden cure or gradual improvement in 
various forms of chronic nervous disorders after single or re- 
peated hypnotization. Then followed the work of Carpenter, in 
1870, and the French school under Charcot in 1879, since which 
time many physicians everywhere have given considerable atten- 
tion to the subject. As I have said, the nature of hypnosis is 
conceived to be a limited and artificial disaggregation in con- 
sciousness, a cleft in consciousness, a more or less complete 
separation of the waking, controlling consciousness from the 
stream of subconscious life beneath it. To produce it there are 
various methods. There is necessary bodily comfort, a darkened 
room, quiet surroundings. One method is the fixation of the 
patient’s attention upon something, anything, a mirror, a button, 
two fingers, for some minutes, perhaps even as long as fifteen 
minutes. Each operator has his own method. Soon the patient 
passes into a sleep state, light or deep, then the suggestions are 
made. The painful part of the body is touched and the declara- 
tion is made that the pains are gone and the patient is asked if 
such is not the case, or the suggestion is made that the patient 
will have a loathing for drink and will not again touch it. The 
patient is awakened by the suggestion that he will awaken in 
twenty or thirty seconds feeling perfectly well. 

If one looks through the textbooks of the leading authorities 
on mental and nervous diseases one finds but very little reference 
to hypnotism as a curative agent in nervous diseases. It is 
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generally insisted that its use should be guarded by many re- 


strictions and resorted to only after other means have failed.* 
Experience with it, however, does show that often nervous 


symptoms have a purely mental origin and may be caused to 


disappear by simple suggestion or command addressed to the sub- 
conscious self by the disordered action of which they are ap- 
parently called into existence. 

It has long been recognized that success in the treatment of 
nervous diseases depended largely on the personality of the 
physician, which enabled him to exercise a marked control over 
the patient, and that what the physician said to the patient had 
often much more effect than his medicine. Psycho-therapy in 
the higher form is based upon the recognition of this fact of the 
power of one mentality over another. The personality of the 
successful physician has no constant type and cannot be de- 
scribed, for one patient is influenced by one kind of personality 
and another by another. The course of procedure will likewise 
vary with each patient. The most complete description of the 
method of psychic treatment is to be found in the work of Dubois 
on The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders. For him 
psycho-therapy is an education of the reason, not of the will. 
The only secret of it, he says, is to explain with patience and gen- 
tleness, varying the discourse according to the faculty of the 
questioner. One must be a sincere diplomat. A little tact and 
kindness is enough to practice psycho-therapy. One must be 
like an advocate who knows how to present his arguments and 





*I can best indicate to you the position which hypnotism holds in the minds of the 
profession by quotations from authorities for or against. 

Liebeault. In 22 cases for correction of bad habits in the young there were 4 
failures, 8 improvements, 10 cures. 

Hulst. 422 cases treated with good results. 

Gerrish. Hypnotic suggestion practiged nearly 1,500 times usually with very marked 
success for relief of nervous disturbances, insomnia, neuralgia, headaches and morbid 
mental states bordering on insanity. 

Collins. New York, 1900. Alcoholism, morphinism have been amenable to treat- 
ment by hypnotism. 

Paton. Johns Hopkins, 1905. In histerical alcoholic patients, it cannot be denied 
that satisfactory results have been obtained, though in some cases harm has been done. 

On the other side. 

Mendel. Hypnotism is often followed by injurious after-effects. 

Marten. N. Y. Hypnotism lessens the power of resistance and so degrades the 
patient morally and physically. 

Charcot. The cases in which hypnotism should be used are very few. 

Ziemssen. Hypnotism has only a temporary value in cases of slight functional 


disturbances and in many cases it has an injurious action. 
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multiply them and fairly hammer into the patient’s head the 
idea that he will get well. 

To illustrate his methods, let me outline his treatment of in- 
somnia. He seeks first to eliminate too vivid sensorial impres- 
sions, such as pain, physical discomforts, noise and light. Then 
he would suppress the use of tea, coffee and tobacco in the even- 
ing meal. His psychic treatment consists in suppressing the 
mental conditions which prevent sleep — namely preoccupations, 
such as misfortunes, grief, remorse, fears. Here he would teach 
his patients a wholesome philosophy which will produce calmness 
of mind. But in many cases there are no such preoccupations 
except the fear of not sleeping. To such, he says, for example: 
“Sleep is like a pigeon. It comes to you if you have the 
appearance of not looking for it. It flies away if you try to catch 
it.” Do not seek for sleep. There is no danger in a few nights 
of insomnia. One can neglect the insomnia without running any 
risk. Do nothing at all and you will soon recover your rest. 
When preoccupations hinder sleep, one must try to suppress them, 
to shut them up as it were in a drawer. Nothing facilitates the 
matter so much as indifference to insomnia. Still at times, when 
the insomnia is greatly prolonged, one must get up for a few 
moments, turn on the light, and drink a glass of water or milk. 
But this cannot be resorted to continually. One must change 
the mentality and be philosophical by day and by night. Try to 
live during the day in a perfectly calm state. Suppress by right 
thoughts, these useless preoccupations, and you will sleep like a 
child. 

Another example of the method of psychic treatment may be 
taken from Dr. R. Osgood Mason, with reference to the alcohol 
habit, 1897. “ Let the patient,’ he says, “already anxious for 
recovery be impressed with the idea that his recovery will be 
much influenced by his own mental attitude — that if it is posi- 
tive and hopeful he will recover his health much more easily 
and rapidly than if it is despondent or indifferent and that in 
this matter he can greatly assist himself. This being impressed, 
teach him with earnestness and sincerity to affirm to himself 
constantly and especially while going to sleep ideas like the fol- 
lowing: ‘ The power of the alcohol habit is broken. I am suf- 
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ficiently strong and my will is sufficiently firm to resist successfully 
every temptation. No influence can make my hand carry the 
poison to my lips. I shall gain strength and self-control through 
sleep. I shall rapidly and perfectly recover.’ ”’ 

Thus nervous patients have to be educated —trained to 
adopt a new attitude toward their obsessions and fears and 
wrong habits and to acquire this attitude by auto-suggestion or 
by the constant repetition to themselves of opposing ideas and 
maxims. Walton, a leading neurologist of Boston, remarks: “I 
have known more than one doubter who finally learned to say 
‘Others make mistakes, why should not I? It is better that I 
decide this question wrong than allow my mind to become un- 
balanced by chronic indecision,’ or again, more than one victim 
of phobias who has been restored to normal mental balance by 
persistent practice in learning to say to himself, ‘the worst that 
can happen to me is as nothing compared to losing my mind. 
It is better that I should break a bone than be imprisoned for 
life by hypochondriacal compulsion.’ One professional man, a 
neurasthenic, was able to surrender the details of his work to 
subordinates by learning to say to himself, ‘I can better afford 
that they make mistakes than that I break down and have to go 
to a sanitarium for an indefinite period or perhaps abandon my 
work entirely.’ ”’ 

In the practice of psycho-therapy, one must first of all know 
his patient. This is no easy thing to do. So many forces have 
been at work moulding his character, and creating the condition 
in which he finds himself. One must know something of his 
ancestry, of his family history, of his personal history from the 
beginning of his life. It is often a long story to be obtained by 
much questioning. Unless his confidence is fully secured many 
important facts will be withheld. The patient himself does not 
know what is of importance and what is not. I have talked with 
a patient an hour and only in the last five minutes obtained the 
data which revealed the real nature and source of the patient’s 
difficulty. Often the trouble is apparent at once. Then begins 
the task of explanation, for the patient wants first of all to know 
what is the matter with him—that is to say, the deep-seated 
ultimate cause of his condition. One must explain the symptoms. 
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Dubois says, “I do not hesitate to give a little course of nervous 
pathology, to expose in clear and concise terms the influence of 
the moral on the physical.” This constitutes an education which 
of itself often relieves the patient of many of his groundless 
fears and apprehensions. But frequently he must not only be en- 
lightened, but he must be persuaded that he is curable and per- 
suaded to exercise his common sense and his will-power in over- 
coming the morbid conditions. Counter-suggestions must be 
given to him, which he must train himself to make use of, with 
the assurance that the morbid feelings will disappear when he 
has learned to say those things and to establish himself in the 
right attitude toward his illness. It is a work only to be accom- 
plished by training — self training earnestly entered into and 
persistently practiced. 

It is evident that this can only be done by the exercise of a 
great amount of tact, insight and discretion and that each case 
will have to be dealt with differently. And yet sometimes it 
proves to be very easy and the result very astonishing. Psycho- 
therapy in its highest form rests upon the fact that men are 
created responsive to appeals to their reason or their conscience 
from one speaking with authority and power. - 

Charcot called hysteria a moral disease and to a greater or 
less extent all nervous diseases are moral diseases. As I have 
indicated, besides the physical symptoms, there is loss of will- 
power, loss of altruism, a condition of self-centering, an indul- 
gence in pessimistic moods, a yielding to foolish fears and to 
morbid impulses, an unsocial or anti-social attitude. Among the 
means of combatting these conditions, Dubois counts religious 
faith. Dr. Putnam of Boston also emphasizes the value of re- 
ligion, as illustrated in the experience of some of his patients 
and in view of the fact that the religious sentiments stand for 
the social consciousness in its most highly developed form, he 
urges upon physicians a sympathetic attitude towards religious 
influences as of the highest importance. Dr. Hyslop of Bethlehem 
Royal Hospital, London, remarks: “ Of all hygienic measures to 
counteract disturbed sleep, depressed spirits and all the miserable 
sequels of a distressed mind, I would undoubtedly give the first 
place to the simple habit of prayer.” 
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History is full of examples of the power of religious faith 
over bodily diseases and one cannot doubt that this power exists 
as much today as in all ages. 

There seems then to be peculiar reason why in these con- 
ditions affecting both body and soul there should be a co- 
operation between ministers to the soul and ministers to the 
body. I feel sure that I can say that in all forms of sickness and 
disease physicians are glad of the assistance and helpful presence 
of the clergy, but especially in the field where bad habits, wrong 
ideas, undisciplined dispositions, domestic griefs or social mis- 
fortunes are sources of bodily ills, will they welcome the co- 
operation of the clergymen. As spiritual leaders they have 
recourse to spiritual forces which are above the sphere of the 
physician. As social leaders, they can form societies like that at 
Emmanuel Church, supplying an atmosphere and environment 
which must be of inestimable value to nervous convalescents and 
through which the most important knowledge concerning physi- 
cal, mental and moral hygiene could be disseminated. The ex- 
perience of Drs. Worcester and McComb show very clearly that 
some ministers possess what may truly be called gifts of healing 
which may be of great value. 

I think I have said enough to indicate that I regard this 
Emmanuel Movement as freighted with large possibilities of good 
to humanity and also to indicate that physicians, with their 
present views of the nature and causes of nervous diseases, are 
prepared to welcome warmly all the assistance the churches can 
bring in all the varied efforts needed to restore this large class 
of sufferers in every community. 

FREDERICK T. SIMPSON. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT.* 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to expound the 
principles and methods of the Emmanuel system under three 
categories: the nature of the disorders treated, the curative treat- 
ment employed, and the return herein indicated to the practice 
of Christ. Accordingly the five lectures given will be occupied 
with the following topics: (1) The history of the psycho- 
therapy, and the main principles underlying it; (2) the sub- 
conscious element in mind, and suggestion affecting it; (3) 
other curative agencies; (4) the influence of religion on the 
mental and physical life; (5) the technical methods employed 
in Emmanuel Church. 

Psycho-therapy as a method of healing appears very early 
in the history of the world. It was manifested in the Graeco- 
Roman world at the temples of Aésculapius, and appears in the 
Old Testament prophets; in later ages it was employed by Mes- 
mer, the exponent of animal magnetism; by Bertrand, who de- 
veloped the idea of suggestibility; by Braid, the discoverer of 
hypnotism; and by Liebault, who discovered its curative powers. 
So its history can be traced down to the two modern schools 
in France, known as that of Nancy and that of Paris. In the 
former, made famous by the work of the great Bernheim, hypno- 
tism is held to be the result of suggestion. In the latter, cele- 
brated by the presence and work of Charcot, Janet, and Binet, 
hypnotism is regarded as a pathological phenomenon, which can 
be induced only in those who have a predisposition to hysteria. 

The work in Emmanuel Church purposes to be in its method 
and results thoroughly scientific. A thorough medical examina- 
tion is required before any psychic treatment is permitted. This 
requirement sharply distinguishes this movement from all systems 
of metaphysical science, etc. The six fundamental disorders 
which this method of treatment most effectually treats and which 
it is designed especially to overcome, are: (1) Neurasthenia, 


*Abstract of five Lectures delivered in Hartford Theological Seminary in April, 
1908, by Rev. Samuel W. McComb, Ph. D. 
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which is of course the most common; (2) hysteria, with its 
accompanying state of abnormal suggestibility; (3) hypochon- 
dria, the fear of disease, and of various miseries; (4) psychas- 
thenia, with its strange disturbance of the feeling of reality known 
as phobias; (5) insomnia; (6) addiction to alcoholism. 

It is obvious that all these are diseases, and the question 
arises, What has the church to do with such psychical disorders ? 
To this question a threefold answer may be given. In the first 
place, these troubles are affections of the personality; they are 
diseases of character and the Christian church exists for the 
spiritual uplift of men and for the perfecting of human character. 
In the second place, the work of the physician is necessarily 
limited in this field. He has inevitably a certain lack of training 
with respect to moral and religious problems which present them- 
selves sO prominently in these cases of mental disorder. In the 
third place, the church has to do with such cases of disease 
because in our age men: have learned to insist on the unity of 
human nature. This unity is violated if the soul is handed over 
to the clergyman and the body to the physician. Work upon one 
without work upon the other may do irreparable harm. 

It is only in modern times that this intimacy of relation of 
mind and body has been appreciated. In the past it has been 
felt that mind and consciousness were interchangeable terms. 
Today it is almost universally accepted among scientists of re- 


pute that consciousness is only one manifestation of mind; that 
there is an element below the sphere of conscious activity desig- 
nated as the subconscious, subliminal, transliminal, etc. The 
theory of the psycho-pathological school is that the subconscious 
state stands for a disassociation of personality. That being so, 
we have such unusual cases of multiple personality and amnesia 


as have been discussed by physicians. 

The therapeutic significance of the disassociation of person- 
ality was first made plain by hypnotic suggestion. Through sug- 
gestion an appeal is made to the subconscious mind and this sub- 
conscious mind acts directly through the instrumentality of the 
nervous system and effects changes in the functional activity of 
the body. The four methods by which suggestion may be ad- 
ministered to a patient are as follows: 

JuLy —3 
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(1) Hypnotic suggestion, where the patient is under hyp- 
nosis, which may be defined as a form of absent-mindedness 
brought on by suggestion, in which condition extreme suggesti- 
bility obtains. This form of treatment is limited in its scope, 
confined to nervous disorders, such as hysteria and neurasthenia, 
and has to be supplemented by hygiene, re-education and work. 
Chronic alcoholism is particularly amenable to this treatment. 
With proper medical safeguards there is little apprehension of 
mental or physical harm from the use of hypnotic suggestion. 

(2) Hypnoidal suggestion. Here the patient has lapsed into 
a state of abstraction through listening to a continuous monoto- 
nous sound in a quiet, darkened room, in which condition the 
subconscious region is touched without complete hypnosis having 
been induced. 

(3) Waking suggestion, the method most commonly used in 
the Emmanuel clinic. In this treatment the patient relaxes men- 
tally and physically and suggestions of reassurance and command 
are addressed to him, which are designed to neutralize the evil 
effects of the patient’s own auto-suggestions, and which, for the 
moment, shut the patient up to the health provoking ideas. 

(4) Auto-suggestion, the mental state resulting from the 
reaction of one’s own mind on itself, either consciously or sub- 
consciously. In auto-suggestion there are four points to be noted 
in applying this treatment. It should be when the patient is near 
to sleep; it should be systematic; there should be a removal of 
inhibitions created by fear; and it should not be employed with- 
out being preceded by a thorough medical examination by com- 
petent authorities to obviate possible organic mischief. This 
treatment is valuable indirectly as a subsidiary help to other 
methods. 

In addition to the methods which are based on suggestion as a 
healing agent in nervous diseases there are certain supplementary 
curative agencies which are valuable in some types of nervous 
diseases which result from faulty habits or great emotional shock. 

The first of these is a mental analysis by means of which the 
effort is made to lay bare the underlying emotional complex in 
which the disassociated state originated. When this has been 
done and the patient clearly understands what were the condi- 
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tions which produced the original situation in his mind there 
may follow calm, healthful suggestions to the patient which will 
often prove to be efficacious in the removal of the disordered 


state. 
The second curative agency is rest and work. Where there is 


genuine fatigue, rest is desirable in order that the nerve cells may 
recuperate, but in case of psychic fatigue rest may only strengthen 
the body and make it worse. Work is the great cure for the un- 
real sense of fatigue. Work restores in the anti-social neuras- 
thenic the sense of social life by contact with the external world. 
Work expresses man’s best qualities and is instinct with a sense 
of all worth. By means of a daily systematic program of work 
the currents of normal life take hold and sweep men along in 
healthy co-operation with the rest of the world. 

The next agency is psychic re-education. This re-education 
is a kind of mental gymnastics by means of which particular 
groups of thoughts are trained until they dominate the mind. 
This consists really of re-education of a form of attention. The 
process of re-educating the attention issues in re-education of 
the will, which galvanizes body and mind into action by physical 
and mental exercise. 

Re-education of the emotions is essential in all functional 
neurotic states. Love, joy, and peace should drive out jealousy, 
fear and the like and restore nervous balance. 

Finally, there is moral and religious re-education. Religion 
which is not imposed externally, but springs out of the very 
conditions of our being, is essential to normal life and health. We 
must look at life through the eyes of the founder of the Christian 
religion, who revealed God not as an impersonal force, or a 
tyrannical despot, but as a loving, Heavenly Father, who reveals 
the essence of righteousness as self-sacrificing love going forth 
in passion of service for others. The man who trusts in God 
and keeps his conscience clear need fear no tomorrow. 

Nineteenth century science has shown that religion is the 
universal possession of humanity. Religion consists in the con- 
sciousness of our dependence upon a power higher than ourselves, 
and an attempt to bring ourselves into harmonious relations with 
it. The influence upon the body of sound religious faith is il- 
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lustrated at the Emmanuel clinic by the fact that other things 
being equal, wherever faith in God can be created or reawakened, 
the chances of recovery from nervous disorders are always 
greater. 

The power of a blind or credulous faith is limited to the 
physiological region. It sets the body at ease and this enables 
it to carry on its functions normally and calmly. Where per- 
sonality is concerned in the reconstruction of character, faith must 
have an object worthy of man’s ethical dignity to be found only 
in the supreme reality of the Father of spirits. The overcoming 
of worry through trust in God and service to man is an instance 
of the power of faith. The significance of prayer as a healing 
agency is clear. For if prayer has an uplifting effect upon char- 
acter, as all agree, it must affect also the nervous system if the 
theory of the unity of body and spirit stands firm. But the 
nervous patient requires to be taught how to pray in the passive 
form of the mystics of all ages. The curse of nervous troubles 
is their self-centered character, and religion carries a man beyond 
himself by teaching him that if God is his Father, all men are 
his brothers. The only permanent cure for nervous wretchedness 
is the giving up of one’s small and petty self that one may find 
his larger self in the love of humanity. One of the great weak- 
nesses of modern scientific psycho-therapy is its failure to recog- 
nize the power of idealistic and religious concepts in the cure of 
nervous troubles. 

An idealistic conception of man can work wonders, where 
a naturalistic monism spells only failure. The fundamental 
ideas of the Christian religion have all a unifying, healing and 
uplifting effect upon the soul, and one of the great purposes which 
it may be given the Emmanuel movement to subserve will be 
that of calling attention of scientific physicians to these neg- 
lected sources of power and usefulness. 

In the final lecture Dr. McComb described somewhat in 
detail, on the basis of records of actual cases treated in the 
Emmanuel clinic, the method of psycho-therapy there employed, 
showing how the method had proved efficacious in cases of quite 
widely different character. 
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THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON POLITY. 





Our discussion of these recommendations should aim to make 
clear the precise nature of the changes proposed, the under- 
lying principle which is to govern such changes in Congrega- 
tional polity, and the advantages and disadvantages to accrue 
to our churches from the adoption of the proposed system of 
organization. To provide a clear basis for discussion the recom- 
mendations of the National Council’s committee are given com- 
plete. 

Your Committee, having carefully considered the data before them in 
the light of the resolution under which they were instructed to act, unite 
in the following recommendations : 

I. That our local or district bodies of churches and ministers be 
uniformly designated “ Associations,’ our state bodies “ Conferences,” and 
our national organization, as at present, “ National Council.” 

II. That inasmuch as the ministry constitute an office within the 
church, and not a class apart from or above the church, ministerial stand- 
ing be vested in local associations of churches, which should, wherever 
necessary, sO amend their constitutions as to provide for ministerial 
members and the custody of their standing. 

II]. That the transfer of either a minister or a church from one local 
association to another be by express vote of the dismissing body, and 
not be delegated to officials empowered to act between meetings. 

IV. That a minister removing from the bounds of one local association 
to those of another should at an early day transfer his relation, and that 
such constitutional limitation should be placed upon tenure of member- 
ship as to relieve the association of continued responsibility for non- 
resident members. 

V. That the approved list of ministerial members and churches in 
good standing be presented by each local association, and be accepted 
without modification by the state registrar and by the National Council 
secretary for the Year-Book. 

VI. That the designations “p.” and “p. c.” be omitted from the 
statistical tables of the Year-Book, and that pastors installed be designated 
by “i,” and pastors recognized by “r.” 


* A paper read before the Hartford Central Association of Congregational Ministers 
March 30, 1908, to open a discussion of the subject. z 
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VII. That larger recognition be given to the place of the local as- 
sociation of churches as a conciliar body to act in co-operation with the 
state and national organizations in the interest of the churches; and that, 
in view of its close relation to the churches composing it, its own life and 
autonomy be carefully safeguarded by the continuance of such direct 
representation as now obtains in the constituted membership of the 
National Council. 


VIII. That the membership of a state conference be constituted by 
representatives of all such churches and by all such ministers as are in 
good standing in the local associations of the state. 


IX. That the local association, composed of churches and ministers 
and hence thoroughly representative of the churches, which holds both 
licensure and ministerial standing, be also the agency for ordination, the 
initiative always to be taken by the local church. 

X. That the state organizations become legally incorporated bodies; 
and that under a general superintendent and such boards as they may 
create, and acting in co-operation with committees of local associations 
and churches, they provide for and direct the extension of church work, 
the planting of churches, the mutual oversight and care of all self-sustain- 
ing as well as mis-ionary churches, and other missionary and church 
activities, to the end that closer union may insure greater efficiency without 
curtailing local independence. 

In harmony with this view of representative Congregationalism, your 
Committee unite in this further special recommendation: 


XI. That the administration of the benevolent interests of our churches 
be directed by the representatives of the churches in national organiza- 
tion, and that this Council appoint a commission of fifteen, including a 
representative from each of our benevolent societies, who shall report at 
its next regular meeting such an adjustment of these societies to the body 
of the churches represented in this Council as shall secure such direction, 
care being taken to safeguard existing constitutional provisions of these 
societies and the present membership of their boards of control, but also 
to lodge, hereafter, the creation and continuance of these administrative 
boards in the suffrage of the representatives of the churches. 


First a word with regard to the principle on which the pro- 
posed alterations are based. They are all governed by one 
principle, and one word expresses that principle. It is the word 
Representative. The committee holds that the Congregational 
order is representative, and not purely independent. The 
representative principle is already largely followed in our or- 
ganization of local, state and national bodies. Its validity is 
everywhere recognized. But its application has never been 
systematized. These recommendations aim at a consistent, 
harmonious, thoroughgoing and efficient application of the rep- 
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resentative principle in all the affairs of the Congregational 
churches. , 

In order to bring out the character of the changes proposed, 
let us examine the recommendations in reverse order; because 
the last is the easiest for us to deal with, and the earlier 
recommendations are of more immediate concern to us. 

The last of the recommendations is, “ That the administra- 
tion of the benevolent interests of our churches be directed 
by the representatives of the churches in national organization.” 
For the present we may pass over the qualifying clauses in 
order to show the intent of the recommendation clearly. It 
means that our National Council, which is already a representa- 
tive body, is to be empowered to direct and control our national 
benevolent societies, home and foreign, with an absolute and 
final authority. That is, the churches, acting through their 
representative assembly in the National Council, are to assume 
responsibility for all the benevolent work of the denomination, 
and to undertake its administration. There has been strenuous 
complaint in the past that our national societies were private 
concerns, or close corporations, responsible to no one, recogniz- 
ing no rights of the churches except the right to contribute to 
their treasury and to hear reports of their work. In answer 
to these complaints, our societies have endeavored to make their 
voting membership directly representative of the churches. 
Here is a proposal, however, that the churches themselves, or- 
ganized representatively in the National Council, take over the 
benevolent societies and assume full control of all their work. 
This, I said, is the easiest of the recommendations for us to 
dispose of today; because we may leave it for the present to 
the responsible officers of the national societies and the Com- 
mission of Fifteen appointed by the National Council to take 
up the matter with them. 

With regard to state organizations, it is recommended that 
they become legally incorporated bodies, and assume in their 
own right the conduct of home missionary and church ex- 
tension operations within their own borders. This sounds 
reasonable enough, and involves no astounding change from 
present practice. But old-fashioned Congregationalists may be 
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pardoned for pricking up their ears at the recommendations 
that this be done “under a general superintendent and such 
boards as they may create,” and that the state organization, 
acting under its superintendent and boards, shall also “ provide 
for and direct the mutual oversight and care of all self-sustain- 
ing as well as missionary churches.” This is indeed to be done 
“ without curtailing local independence ”’; but it plainly intimates 
the assumption by the state bodies of the right and probably the 
fostering of the habit, of prescribing to the stronger churches 
of our order how they are to conduct themselves toward one 
another, as well as toward their weaker sisters. It means that 


’ 


the state conference is to have a real governmental authority 
over all the churches of the conference, based upon the fact that 
all the churches are represented in the conference. It is to 
be assumed that our Congregational churches, strong as well 
as weak, would profit by such an arrangement, or good Con- 
gregationalists would not be recommending it; but it is not 
to be overlooked that this development of representative author- 
ity is a radical departure from the ancient Congregational way. 

The remaining nine recommendations of the committee have 
to do directly or indirectly with the creation of a new type of 
local association of Congregational churches. The ideal is that 
of a representative body, composed of the pastors and elected 
delegates of the churches of a given convenient area or region, 
having full authority to act for these churches in all things 
that are of common interest to them, and especially as a mediary 
between the local churches and the denomination at large. This 
local association is to be a permanent body, having its own life 
and autonomy recognized and guaranteed by the right of direct 
representation in the National Council. This device secures for 
it an independent standing as against the local churches on the 
one hand and the state bodies on the other. It is to be an 
association of the Congregational churches of its area and is 
to have full authority to determine its own membership; and 
this makes it the arbiter of Congregationalism, for only churches 
in good standing in the local association can be represented 
in the state body or reported as Congregational churches in 
the Year Book. It is likewise to assume responsibility for the 
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standing of Congregational ministers, and only ministers in good 
standing in local associations shall be entitled to membership 
in the state conference and to a place in the list of Congre- 
gational ministers published in the Year Book. Since this body 
is to become responsible for the standing of the ministry, it 
is made responsible also for the creation of ministers; licenses 
to preach are to be granted by this association of churches 
instead of by associations of ministers; and licentiates are to 
receive ordination at the hands of this representative association 
of churches instead of at the hands of a specially called council 
as now. 

It is to be observed that this recommendation would displace 
ordaining councils entirely, and by consequence, dismissing 
councils; that cases of ministerial discipline now heard by as- 
sociations of ministers or by ex parte councils would come before 
it; that analogy would require councils for the recognition of 
new churches to give way to this association, and so no occasion 
for any council would be left. The old Congregational council 
of the vicinage is not exactly abolished, but the pound of flesh 
nearest the heart is neatly cut out: as for any blood that may 
be shed, look ye to that! 

In brief then, these are the changes proposed in the Con- 
gregational polity. A local association of the churches, 
thoroughly new-modeled, is to be the Ironsides of the new 
Cromwellian army that is to make the Congregational cause 
invincible. This local association, composed of ministerial and 
lay representatives of the churches, with full authority to act 
for them in all matters not strictly the affair of some local 
church, is to determine what churches shall be recognized and 
allowed to wear the Congregational name, what men shall be 
listed as Congregational ministers, and of necessity what shall be 
the standard for the Congregational church and ministry. By 
virtue of their membership in this local association churches will 
be entitled to representation in a state conference of Congrega- 
tional churches, which is to be a permanent incorporated body, 
having permanent officers charged with the administration of 
Congregational affairs throughout the state. And ‘the local as- 
sociations and state bodies shall alike elect representatives to 
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constitute the National Council, which is to assume the whole 
responsibility for the management of our national denominational 


enterprises. 

Such in brief is the scheme. What now of the advantages 
believed to be offered by it? 

First, it provides a fitting and effective body for the Congre- 
gational spirit. Congregationalism is something more than an 
aggregation of independent units. It is a national or inter- 
national body with common purposes, hopes and enterprises. 
But the larger organization of Congregationalism has been in the 
past peculiarly lacking in unity and effectiveness. Here is offered 
a perfectly logical, consistent, uniform system of organization for 
all the larger Congregational interests. Leaving the local church, 
as the primary body, just as it is, with all its rights of self-govern- 
ment and freedom guaranteed, it provides in this system of local 
associations, state conferences and a National Council for the 
taking over by the representatives of the churches of all organized 
effort that has any right to use the Congregational name. It 
offers a simple and efficient plan whereby Congregational churches 
can act together in all their common interests. It affords a 
means to these churches of bringing their united forces to bear 
at a given point as is now quite impossible; and it would end the 
exploitation of our churches by private concerns assuming to do 
work which we as a denomination ought to take in hand. 

Second, this plan settles the question of ministerial standing, 
say its advocates, in the only consistent, Congregational way. If 
ours is not a hierarchal church, its ministers have no right to 
club together and guarantee one another’s standing. The ques- 
tion whether a man is a Congregational minister or not, whether 
he is in good standing or not, is a question for the churches which 
he serves or may serve to decide by their duly appointed repre- 
sentatives. 

Third, it provides adequately and efficiently for the per- 
formance of those imperative duties of our churches which are 
only inadequately and inefficiently performed by the present 
council system. In fact, considering the country in the large, 
the council system may be said to have utterly broken down. Ec- 
clesiastical councils are not popular. They are seldom called if 
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they can be avoided. When called, they are often looked upon 
with sceptical eyes. If the council is large, it is often difficult 
to get a quorum; if it is small, suspicion is aroused that it has 
been packed ; in either case its action lacks dignity and convincing- 
ness. This ephemeral creature of a day, called into being by the 
wand of a church clerk’s pen, vanishing into nothingness at about 
9.30 P. M.—can it command the respect of men enough to be 
intrusted with the function of creating new Congregational 
churches and ministers? Would it not be better every way to 
intrust all such important functions to a body of whose regularity, 
authority, dignity and procedure, we can be fully assured? 

And how about the many and multiplying matters of common 
interest to our churches of which somebody ought to take cogni- 
zance but nobody does? The churches of our order throughout 
the land seem to be very much in earnest about securing greater 
efficiency of organization. To quote from the report of the com- 
mittee, “Such supervision of the work of the churches has 
become imperative from the necessities of the situation. The 
waning use of the ecclesiastical council and its inadequacy to the 
demands and needs of the churches, the languishing condition of 
many feeble fields, the lack of supervisory care, and the complex 
character of our agencies and organizations, call for the initiation 
of a more truly representative and Congregational system of 
administration.” 

And finally, it is to be said for this plan that it is not the dream 
of a visionary or a theorist. These recommendations, save for the 
national factor, have been tried; and the plan works. In 
Michigan, California, and Nebraska, plans embracing all or some 
of the features here suggested have been for some time in suc- 
cessful operation. In Ohio the most radical action of all looking 
to the reconstruction of the Congregational work of the state has 
been taken ; and it has been taken, be it observed, by the churches 
themselves, to whom the plan of re-organization was submitted 
for their direct vote. There is therefore little room to question 


the general feasibility of the plan. 


What now of the objections to this plan? 
The first point to encounter objection is the attempt to secure 
uniformity of designation as well as of organization. Congrega- 
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tionalism in the West knows nothing of conferences. It is not 
likely that the state bodies of the West will give up the name 
“ Association” to the local bodies and adopt that of “ Con- 
ference’’ for themselves without some twinges of feeling. And 
in conservative New England the new nomenclature is sure to be 
We ministers, or our forbears for us, 


a disagreeable suggestion. 
preémpted the name “ association”’ for our ministerial clubs a 


long time before the organizing fever struck the churches; it is 
ours by right of ancient occupancy; and we are likely to settle 
coolly down upon our estate and bid those who want our name 
go search for something else. 

It is further objected that the greatest efficiency of our 
denomination requires an elastic and adaptable system of or- 
ganization, and the full recognition of the right of the churches of 
every State and locality to work out for themselves, under the 
principles of evolution and home rule, such forms of organization 
for common work as may be best suited for their particular needs, 
and that therefore the proposed uniformity of organization and 
designation for our denominational bodies throughout all the 
States is wrong in principle and involves more practical loss than 
gain. 

But all this is incidental and superficial. Let me assure you. 
brethren, that this report gives you something more serious to 
discuss than a matter of names or adaptations. It is absolutely 
revolutionary. It is essentially and fundamentally subversive of 
ancient Congregationalism in principle and in practice. 

The plan is subversive, in principle as well as in practice, 
of Congregational fellowship. The Congregational ideal of fel- 
lowship is the coming together of those who freely seek one 
another. It is the fellowship of free unconstrained neighbor- 
liness. A group of people form themselves into a Congregational 
church, and invite such Congregational churches as they desire 
to review their action, correct their mistakes if any have been 
made, and recognize them as truly belonging to the Congrega- 
tional order. Or a man is chosen as a minister who has not been 
ordained; again the church takes the initiative, calls upon its 
neighbors to examine the man and pass upon his fitness for the 
work of the ministry, and, if he is found acceptable, to ordain 
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him by authority of the church which desires his services. This 
also is free neighborly fellowship. But the new plan makes all 
fellowship compulsory. Before the new organization can be 
recognized as a church or even bear the Congregational name, 
it must get into the organization, that is, the local association. 
Before any man can become a Congregational minister, he must 
have the authorization not only of the church that has called 
him and is ready to assume responsibility for his ordination, but 
of the local association without which he cannot henceforth be 
ordained. There is no choice or freedom left in the matter of 
fellowship. Compulsion is used to whip every church and 
minister into line; and being in, all are required to support the 
enterprises of the associated body. It may make a more effective 
organization; but the spirit of neighborliness is gone; the old 
Congregational fellowship, free and unfettered and finding its 
own chosen methods of expression, is a thing of the past. 

Also, — dare I say it, brethren? —the plan is subversive, in 
principle and in practice, of the old Congregational independence. 
It safeguards the autonomy of the local church in the conduct of 
its parochial affairs. But is that what Congregational inde- 
pendence means? Was it for the right to manage their own 
local affairs (under the benevolent oversight, indeed, of superin- 
tendents and executive boards created by some higher authority) 
that the Pilgrims left their home for the wanderings of exile? 
If I am not mistaken, the older ideal of a Congregational church 
was that of a church which not only managed its own local af- 
fairs, but also selected its own ways of making itself felt in the 
community and the world; decided for itself where to place its 
gifts or investments for the furtherance of the kingdom, and what 
if any forms of benevolent or missionary enterprise it would 
support; and withal counted itself responsible not only for its 
local life but for finding and fulfilling its larger ministry to the 
world. And when a good work required an organization of men 
to carry it on, that organization was formed, like a Congrega- 
tional church, as an independent unit, its own members responsi- 
ble for its entire conduct; and the churches each judged in- 
dependently of the value of its work and the measure of support 
that they would give it. 
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But under this plan, there is no room for any such independ- 
ence. In all their relations with one another, the churches must 
all submit to the control of the local association or the direction 
of the general superintendent of the State body; and in all their 
benevolence they will be under obligations to support those enter- 
prises which are endorsed by their representatives in State and 
national bodies, and must expect to be told their proportionate 
amounts for the general budget; and they will be lucky if it is 
only an apportionment which can be allowed to trickle down, as 
Brother W——— suggests, from the National Council through 
the state and local bodies into our waste-paper baskets, and does 
not become an outright assessment. Under such a scheme it is 
useless to pretend that a Congregational church would have any 
more freedom than a private soldier in the ranks; of course he is 
free to breathe, and his pulse is allowed to beat at its own 
rate, and his mind to work at its own thoughts — at such times 
as orders from his superiors do not keep him fully occupied; 
but he is not exactly our favorite type of an independent man. 

But the right to do its work in its own way is the least of the 
rights that this new type of organization would take from our 
churches. Congregationalism has from the first stood for the 
right of any congregation of Christian people to form themselves 
into a complete Christian church, and be recognized and ranked 
as one, without appeal to ecclesiastical authority other than the 
judgment of their neighbors. If this new type of local associa- 
tion becomes the rule, no body of Christian people can become a 
Congregational church except by act of higher ecclesiastical 
authority, that is, of the local association which must vote them 
Congregational standing. Congregationalism has stood also for 
the right of the local congregation to choose its own minister 
and have him ordained on its own initiative by a body called into 
being by itself for that express purpose and having no other 
ecclesiastical function or authority; and likewise for the right of 
the man so ordained to claim good standing anywhere as a 
Congregational minister. The new type of association takes 
both these rights from the congregation at a stroke. For 
ministers are not to be ordained by churches, or councils acting 
for churches, but by associations, which are separate bodies from 
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the churches and act by their own authority even if “on the 


initiative’ of a church; and only ministers in good standing in 
such an association are to be received as Congregational. If a 
congregation of Christian people is not to be allowed to organize 
themselves into a Congregational church, or secure the ordination 
of their chosen minister, or receive recognition for themselves 
as a church and him as a minister, without the consent of an 
established higher ecclesiastical authority, what is there left of 
that Congregational liberty Which has been our church’s excuse 
for being? 

So whatever professions of loyalty to ancient principles may 
be made, the present proposals do not leave either independence 
or fellowship what they were. It is a transformed Congrega- 
tionalism that is contemplated. Candor compels and expediency 
requires the frank recognition of this fact. The simple question 
is, Ought Congregationalism to be transformed? Has not the 
ancient system of voluntaryism that worked so well in the condi- 
tions and within the territory of colonial New England proved, 
by a century of lost opportunities, to say nothing of failures, its 
essential inadequacy as the polity of a church with national ex- 
tension and responsibilities? Is it not time for change? And 
if change must come, is it better that it should come through a 
series of uncodrdinated experiments in different parts of the 
country, or by the general adoption of this consistent system 
devised and recommended after long labor, wide inquiry and 
mature consideration, by the committee of our National Council, 
and endorsed by the representatives of our churches therein as- 
sembled ? 

Yet is it wise, is it right, to abandon, or essentially to modify, 
that order of church life which, wherever it has been established, 
has drawn to itself not the most numerous indeed, but some of the 
most substantial and intelligent elements of the community, which 
has always held its own in practical good works, which has led all 
ecclesiastical systems in the fostering of education, and leads them 
all today in the promotion of benevolence? These are the ques- 
tions, brethren, for discussion. 

CuarLes E. McKIn ey. 

Rockville, Conn. 
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BIBLE STUDY FOR PREACHERS. 


Tue MetruHop or Stupy IN BIBLICAL HOMILETICS. 





A professorship of Biblical Homiletics is something new. It 
is being undertaken without tradition or precedent or guide. 
It demands to be explained and defined. Such an explanatory 
statement is here attempted. 

In making this attempt, the desire throughout is to expound 
a method—to show how the work in Biblical Homiletics is 
being done. Consequently the course and aim of actual classroom 
work is followed. For the classroom work is primarily a drill in 
method. It is a daily effort to find out how student, and pulpit, 
and Scripture, and all the world of human life which Scripture 
truth surveys may be brought methodically and by intelligible 
rules to coalesce and vitally unite. 

To make this method clear, this statement opens with a 
sample study — just such a study as is developed repeatedly in 
the class; and just such as it is designed that the preacher shall 
pursue to the end of his professional career. Each step in this 
sample study is conceived as a step towards the pulpit, every 
movement forward being directly to that end, and impossible to 
avoid. 

Lying in the heart of this process, the germ of its life and 
the spring of its action, shaping and predetermining the entire 
procedure, is the inner nature and structure of the chosen Scrip- 
ture passage. This is called the Biblical paragraph. Out of 
the very texture of this selected section the whole method of 
study evolves. The vital, inner composition of this chosen divi- 
sion of Scripture will therefore be carefully defined. 

In this inner nature of this integral section of Scripture will 
be shown to inhere the ordered regulation of all the work that 
ensues, yielding five laws of study. The separate explication of 
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these five separate rules of work will complete the exposition 
of method. 
Following this description of method will be set down an 


enumeration of the benefits and advantages which this method 
of study enfolds, and may be expected to yield. Here reference 
will be made to issues and effects natural to result in the student’s 
conception of human life, of religious logic, of intellectual clarity 
and energy and facility and breadth, of moral elevation and 
fire, and of professional leadership and freedom. 

There will then be given, in conclusion, a second sample study, 
taken from a widely separate part of the Bible, and offering an 
entirely different Biblical style. 


A SAMPLE STUDY 
Luke xviii: 9-14 

And he spake also this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and set all others at nought: 
Two men went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest 
of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterous, or even as this pub- 
lican. I fast twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I get. 
But the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much 
as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, God, 
be merciful to me a sinner. I say unto you, This man went 
down to his house justified rather than the other: for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled; but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. 


I. Analysis. 
1 THE PHARISEE: 

Boldly faces God. 

Proudly parades himself. 

Coldly disdains all other men 

Forgets to praise or pray. 

Thus betraying :— 

A shallow mind:—in his view of God; in his ideal of worth; 
in his sense of sin; in his judgment of men; in his respect 
for truth. 
graceless heart:—in his oblivion of God’s continual love; 
in his neglect of thankfulness; in his disdain to plead for 
mercy; in his scorn of a penitent. 
legalistic life:—in his accent upon outer mode and deed; 
in his disesteem of the inner motive and heart. 
swollen, irreverent soul:—in admiring and praising him- 
self; in contemning all other men; in forgetting to worship 
God. 

Juty —4 
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2 THE PUBLICAN :— 


Shrinks apart in awe. 

Drops his head in shame. 

Beats his breast in grief. 

Uncovers all his sin. 

Appeals to God for mercy. 
Thus revealing :— 

An eye for God’s majesty. 

A fear of God’s holiness. 

A hope in God’s mercy. 

An engaging personal modesty. 

An impressive personal dignity. 

A supreme moral earnestness. 

A true moral insight. 


3 THe Duat OvuTCcoME:— 


@ Humgiation for the proud. 
b High honor for the lowly. 


II. Synthesis. 

To show that the moral aristocrat is destined for moral 
disgrace, and that a suppliant sinner will be highly esteemed, 
Jesus depicts a cold, proud Pharisee, in the temple court be- 
fore high God, declaring naught but his own full excellence 
and unflecked singular purity; while in the same space and 
hour, a low, undoubted sinner admits his wrong, bows down 
his face, and bewails his shame with a pleading cry to God 
for grace. 


Or, more abstractly :— 

to ignore one’s sins and to parade fine deeds in the act of 
prayer is for any man to betray a Godless soul, a graceless 
heart, a shallow mind, and a fictitious life, fit only and doomed 
surely for final scorn and shame; while the broken and honest 
confession of sin in penitent prayer to God is at once the 
final proof of genuine moral earnestness and the open path to 
exalted personal dignity. 


III. Problems. 

1 HERE IS A PARABLE— Name its essential elements. 

a Would the parable be complete without the publican? 

b What is added by the presence of the publican? 

c Is the parable pointed at the Pharisee or at the publican? 

d Can you give the point of the parable without referring to the 

publican? 

e How far does the force of the parable lie in its contrast? 

_f Name all the non-essentials in the parable. 
2 THE PHARISEE— Trace the genesis of his pride. 
3 THE PUBLICAN— Trace the genesis of his modesty. 
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THE DIVINE REBUKE— Trace its root and its fruit in the Pharisee’s 
life. ‘ 

THE DIVINE MERCY — How would it germinate and ripen in the 
publican’s life? 

THE MORAL WARRANT FOR THE VIGOROUS HANDLING OF THE PHARISEE — 
a devotee of righteousness. 

THE MORAL WARRANT FOR THE APPROBATION OF THE PUBLICAN —a 
shame-faced sinner. 


Prayer. 

Lord God of light and mercy, thou hast indeed a tender sym- 
pathy and a piercing eye. Thou dost narrowly scan each deed and 
posture of our life, and dost easily and unerringly behold the 
trembling secrets of our hearts. All human pride thou dost abhor. 
Thou hearest quickly every sigh. Thou beholdest when we lift 
our hands. Thou listenest when we pray. Lead our thoughts, 
O Lord, incline our steps, and shield our hearts, whensoever we 
come and stand within thy courts, that we-be not lifted up with 
any pride; but rather that with humbling visions of our deep un- 
worthiness, and with adoring trust in thy great mercy, we may in 
tender pity and close fellowship with all our fellow-men make lowly 
supplication for thine abounding grace, admire thy heavenly majesty 
and remember gratefully all thy daily benefits. And this we humbly 
implore through him whose faithful truth is the light of all our 
seeing, and whose pure mercy is the only hope of ali our hearts, 
thine adorable Son, Jesus Christ our Saviour and Lord. AMEN. 


V. Sermon Themes. 
The worship of a scorner. 
The prayer of the pitiless. 
Praising self in the presence of God. 
A prayer without a petition. 
Facing God without praise. 
The effrontery of pride. 
The shame of boasting. 
The shallowness of a boaster. 
Handing a verdict up to God. 
The moral progeny of pride. 
The moral sequels of concealing sin. 
Abhorring a sinner who abhors his sins. 
Disdaining one whom God exalts. 
The courtly grace of modesty. 
The majesty of true prayer. 
The momentum of repentance. 
The resemblance of repentance and righteousness. 
The deeps in penitence. 
The dignity of a penitent. 
A penitent’s estimate of God. 
God’s estimate of a penitent. 
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The foregoing is a sample of the studies developing -con- 
tinually in the work of Biblical Homiletics. It is set at the 
beginning of this statement because it contains full illustration 
and warrant of everything which this following exposition af- 
firms. 

First in order, and supreme in importance, in the effort to 
define and explain the method followed in this and all such 
studies, is attention to the nature — the inner structure and outer 
bounds, of the Scripture Passage chosen. It is not a single verse, 
or chapter. It is a Gospel incident, with a lively variety and a 
living unity. It is complete in itself, though but an incident in 
the Gospel, a fragment of the Bible as a whole. 

This it is radical to note. The passage chosen is a vital, 
essentially composite, essentially unified section of Scripture 
—one of the integral organs of its total organism. It is in the 
Bible like the human hand or joint in the human frame, like 
a single bough or twig in a spreading tree. 

Here is a standing example of a standing truth. In the 
Biblical structure the actual organ, the true section, the proper 
paragraph is a passage which holds within itself a variety and 
an integrity of its own, a passage that, while a vital part of a 
vital whole, is yet by itself vitally complete. This is the essential 
Biblical paragraph, and this is always the basis of this work. 

The definition of the outer bounds of this organic Biblical 
section is itself an achievement of study. It calls for careful, 
vital examination. But however difficult such a preliminary 
study may be, such an understanding of the passage taken in 
hand is an essential and vital first step. For it leads not only 
into an open vision of the inner composition of the paragraph, 
but it secures thereby insight and assurance to every step of the 
study that ensues. For here resides all the authority that informs 
and enforces all the laws that are to be named. In the nature 
of Scripture itself, in its very texture, in the elements inwrought 
in its mode of being are inwrought also the rules that pre- 
determine its mode of study. If these rules are to be obeyed, if 
this informing authority is to be felt, it is needful that this 
inner structure of the true Biblical unit be understood. In- 
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accuracy and vagueness here will carry inaccuracy and vague- 


ness to the very end. 


In this and all such organic Biblical units two qualities out- 


value and outrank all others. 


First. Manifoldness. The Biblical paragraph is never simple. 
It is elementally and essentially complex. It is a web, with a 
pattern and threads. It is a body, with organs and parts. It 
is a drama, with actors and plot. It is astir with movement 
and change. It is veritable real life, with plural points of view, 
often divergent, frequently contrasted, repeatedly contradictory, 


always distinct. It is composite. 


Second. Unity. These diverse and varying points of view, 
these movements and organs and threads are invariably inter- 
laced. They live and act together. They interact and interlink 
and vitally articulate and interlock. Even while they contrast 
and contend they co-operate and coalesce. And their interplay 
is living; it is an organism, a vital unity, a growth. This holds 
true whether the pattern and form is real life or pure thought. 
There is in the Biblical paragraph a real coherence, a real order, 
a real progress, a real unison. It not only contains distinguish- 
able parts; it is bound by definable bonds. It is a unity. 

These are the two deepest elemental traits of the Biblical 


paragraph— its Manifoldness, its Unity. 


Out of these two deep qualities emerge two supreme laws of 
Biblical study. 

1. Analysis —the sharp distinction and close definition in 
the Biblical paragraph of its every integral part. This is no 
nimble, easy deed, no mere outline or catalogue of things first 
seen and soon described. It is rather the long-drawn, laborious 
task of the searching, patient, often baffled, determined chemist, 
seeking and striving until he prevail to find the secret of God’s 
hidden handiwork. In every case and without exception it will 
subject the student to a decisive test of his decisive earnestness. 


This demands sharp-eyed, piercing insight. Here may be no 
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blundering or bungling. Lines of cleavage are to be traced and 
mapped with an anatomist’s eye. Definitions are to be edged 
with a microscopic precision. The last most elusive coefficient is 
to be searched out and brought into light with the ideal patience 
of ideal research, until no constituent has been overlooked, and 
no description falsely traced. This must be, however severe the 
requisition. Only thus will the living manifoldness of the Biblical 
paragraph obtain due heed. There must be analysis. This 
analysis must be exhaustive and exact. 

2. Synthesis — The symmetrical arrangement of these in- 
tegral elements of the Biblical paragraph into their native, in- 
herent, ordered, unison. This too is no light pastime. No work 
awaiting man is more exacting. But it may never be declined 
except in laziness and dishonesty. 

Here again bungling and blundering may not be. No factor 
should be overlooked. Nothing foreign should be introduced. 
No articulation should be inexact or forced. The adjustment and 
equilibrium demand to be easy and finished, unbiased and per- 
fectly free. This calls for the finished action of an attentive, 
nicely balanced mind, until the full harmonious unison of the 
Biblical appeal shall address the eye and will of man with all 
the finished symmetry and sovereign momentum of the perfect 
word of God. All this must also be, however severe the re- 
quisition. Only thus will the inwrought unity of the Biblical 
paragraph obtain due heed. There must be synthesis. This 
synthesis must be pure and complete. 


Out of these two vital laws three further vital, needful steps 
will vitally ensue. 

3. Problems — The careful statement and thoughtful treat- 
ment of any difficulty, intricacy, or mystery into which analysis 
and synthesis may lead. Here is call for courage and patience 
and carefulness. Biblical scenes command the world. World 
vistas open everywhere. Topics and themes as exalted and 
profound as ever faced the eye and thought of man open at every 
turn. 

This demands an unsurpassed attachment, attention, delibera- 
tion of mind. One must learn to ponder and meditate and 
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muse, to explore and deliberate and compare, to gaze deep and 
far and long, to grow clear and poised and strong, to become 
steadfast and resolute and bold, to look and search and think 
— until the world and man and God, until law and sin and grace, 
until reason and faith and hope, until life and death and the life 
to come, until truth beheld and the beholding heart resolve and 
fellowship and harmonize, even as they resolved and fellow- 
shipped and harmonized in the balanced and beautiful life of 
Christ. Problems will emerge. These problems must be handled. 
And these problems must be mastered. 

4. Prayer— The living and finished transmutation of all 
that the paragraph contains into an aspiring and believing appeal 
to the living God for its full assimilation in the student’s life. 

sible study opens always towards the skies. Transcendent 
visions break upon the eye. Supernal forces, sovereign with 
command, rebuke, appeal, play upon the conscience and will. 
The thorough student’s heart will be overwhelmed with mingled 
desire and despair. The normal outcome of every such process 
is intelligent, prevailing prayer. The contents of the supplica- 
tion will be the paragraph entire. Its urgency will be the full 
momentum of the discovered truth. Its form and movement 
will befit its origin and goal. Its answer will be as reliable as 
the ebb and flow in the mighty tides of God’s eternal truth. There 
must, there will be prayer. This prayer will be full of truth and 
faith. 

5. Sermon Themes — The fruitful upspringing from the 
well-tilled paragraph of its proper harvest of prophetic messages. 
Here stand on guard two watchful, jealous laws: the themes 
must all be native to the soil; they should fairly represent the 
full fruitage of the plot. They may be germinal; or they may be 
fully developed and mature. They may be incomplete; or they 
may embody the paragraph entire. They may be as a giant 
oak, embracing and crowning all the field; or they may be as 
a tiny stem, almost hidden in the teeming growth. But in either 
case and always, invariably and without fail they will be genuine 
and integral, truly born of the nutrient soil, truly bearing its 
ripened and ripening fruit. 
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Here the student will be joyously surprised. Facility, ex- 


pertness, and confidence will mark his work. Themes will 
multiply. Mighty impulses will urge from within. He will long 
for a trumpet, a pulpit, a multitude. He will feel commissioned 
to go to all the world and disciple all nations. And now he 
will toil and long and pray for every prophetic gift and grace. 
Having beheld with long and lingering vision the beauty of the 
Lord, the work of fashioning into ever-varying corresponding 
beauty his ever-varying themes with a befitting skill will be to all 
his awakening powers a joy forever. 

This careful fashioning of these sermon themes suggests the 
lapidary’s careful art. And it suggests the lapidary’s pride. 
Each separate theme is like the facet of a gem. It is the eman- 
cipation of imprisoned light. And he whose fingers have learned 
this deft and joyful ministry will know instinctively which 
shining face to set in the revealing light before the observing 
] 


eye. In this happy outcome of his work, the preacher’s selec- 


tion of his theme on any day will be an artist’s choice. 


In this method of Biblical study these following benefits and 
advantages accrue. 

1. It deals exclusively and exhaustively with Life, and this 
in life’s most solemn and inspiring range. The Biblical para- 
graphs are scenes from very history. They are actual dramas. 
They reflect reality. And they always stand in the light of 
eternity. Such a method wielding such material is never theoretic. 
It is never purely academic or nakedly intellectual. It employs 
and is employed upon full human life. Its very science is a 
praxis. Its rigid thoroughness conducts along all the avenues of 
human experience and sets the student face to face repeatedly 
with the essential alternatives, and the essential issues of our 
human career. It compels a man to become deeply intimate with 
his neighbor and himself and God. And this deep thoroughness 
is involved in the very method inseparably. 

Dealing thus with the deeds of life it informs and constructs 
and upbuilds. Nay, it originates and creates. It feeds and fills 
and nourishes. It awakens and arouses and revives. It is in 
sober fact a method of immortality. Its daily practice is the 
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daily gathering of the soul’s true manna—ample, unmixed, 
heavenly truth. Hence its vital inspiration. And hence its 
divine commission. Where such vital study prevails, living 


preachers will not fail. 

2. It is in verity a Method, and that most strictly normal — 
the very outgrowth and product of the very structure and texture 
of Scripture. This is beyond all price. It introduces order into 
the preacher’s life. It brings certainty, confidence, evenness. It 


regulates. Instead of the wandering eye, the vagrant will, the 
haphazard pulpit work, there will be clear-eyed constancy, 
coherence, healthy growth. Sermons will have a rhythm, as 
the seasons give a rhythm to the year. And through them all 
will flow a unison like the unison of the sea. This will be an 
unfailing and abiding benefit, well marked by any man. 

At the same time this method can never be rigid. Being 
itself always a vital product of living Biblical scenes it will always 
be easily adjustable. It will adapt itself readily, flexibly, even 
jealously to the passage in hand. It will therefore be varying 
continually, while still in its main mode of action it will abide 
the same. In its working, as in Scripture itself, order and free- 
dom blend. 

3. It is Self-sufficient. For its complete accomplishment 
the prime essentials are within itself. As surely as the para- 
graph is a unity, so surely does it enfold its interpretation within 
itself. Its inherent problems are inherently resolved. Not that 
all the shadows are thoroughly cleared. No human endeavor 
may make that claim. But in a Biblical paragraph the major 
luminaries are within. There is in the mutual consent of varied 
and varying parts an interplay that illuminates. Its symmetry 
is in itself a solvent. There is in its balance a spoken judgment. 
The harmonies give answer to the mysteries. It is thus a method 
of study whose primary implements are within itself. Outside 
aids will be forever and eagerly in demand. But they will be 
only aids — tools to facilitate a master task. 

And this same ever-varying unison in the midst of manifold 
variety, always evident in the always varied Biblical paragraphs, 
holds continually within itself, and guards right sacredly, the 
heavenly secret of all philosophy. One is continually looking 
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upon the vital part in the light of the vital whole. One is 
constantly comprehending the vital whole as a composite of vital 
parts — the very substance and core of all philosophic, systematic 
work. Here is the daily drill in exactness and breadth, in pre- 
cision and strength, which constitute the very fiber and crown of 
every scientific task. In the closely chiseled analysis and balanced 
synthesis of a Biblical paragraph are the shapely columns of a 
united arch that will bear up its burden easily, and independently 
and quite alone. 

4. It makes a man Invincible. His house will be in the 
citadel. He cannot be flanked. He cannot be surprised. He 
cannot be decoyed. The man who has become familiar with the 
size and poise and flexile strength and eternal indestructibility of 
the average Biblical paragraph holds a shield that cannot be 
pierced, and grasps a blade that cannot be bent. The Biblical 
paragraph, to whatever it consents to submit, cannot be induced to 
disintegrate and disappear. Let the integral elements, the 
balanced unisons, the inlying problems, the native beauty, and the 
undying fires of the Biblical paragraph once be fully inspected, 
encompassed and understood, and it will be seen and shown to be 
the living indivisible unit, the solid impregnable bulwark of Holy 
Writ. Here is a fortress that will stand. This is a rostrum 
that no preacher will ever need to leave. 

5. Its strength roots in Organism. The Biblical paragraphs, 
while enduring like the rocks, are not in structure granitic. They 
are cellular. Their unity and unison are the unison and unity of 
life. Hosts of single Biblical paragraphs and scenes are marvel- 
lous Biblical miniatures. These integral parts throb and pulse 
with the vitality and vigor of the whole. They are interrelated, 
as the acorn tothe oak, as the fruit to the root, as the hand to 
the eye, as the conscience to will, as desire to joy. Here is a 
wonderful mystery, vital for every preacher to know. It will 
teach him how strength may easily reside in weakness ; and how 
the finite may be the vehicle of the Infinite. He will see and 
understand how the majestic Christ entrusted his momentous 
mission to such modest men. The vision and full command of 
this puissant truth will give a student ever-growing confidence, 
a warrior ever-rising heroism, and an ambassador of Christ a 
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divine authority. This is how the prophets and apostles could 
wield the Messiah’s shield and spear. This is how the adult may 
find his model in a little child. The Truth of God has not alone 
the immortal vigor, but the marvellous flexibility of life. It is 
all entire in every part. 

6. It is ceaseless, searching discipline in Logic. In the 
vital unisons of the Biblical paragraphs there is a vital wedlock 
of ideas. The elements are never utterly detached or divorced. 
They are ideally unified. They are truly one. This method of 
study is always a reverent inquiry into the method of this unity. 
It is thus in every case the tracing of a vital argument. It is an 
earnest, witting search for the secret of the cogency and authority 
of the Messianic appeal. It uncovers the very springs of pro- 
phetic inspiration and fire. It finds the very throne and sceptre 
of the gentle Saviour’s power. It comes into a vision and under- 
standing of the very genesis and birth of apostolic zeal. The 
gleam of this fact upon the student’s mind is like a welcome, 
beautiful dawn. Its full disclosure is like full day. 

7. It yields mental Facility. For the work of analysis one 
must be nimble and acute. Tracing as it does the subtle. lines 
and inner bounds of human life, it demands a swift and sure and 
subtle eye, awake and attent for every call to inspect, distinguish, 
and define. For clothing the ever-teeming themes with nicely 
fitting phrase the thought must be unfailingly original and fresh. 
This is a daily drill in intellectual dexterity, training the mind to 
be instant and direct. Here is a by-product and unconscious 
fruitage of this toil, enriching any man. 

8. It issues in mental Breadth. This comes from the work 
in synthesis. The judgment is under continual discipline. The 
eye is led in every study to see truth full and entire. This means 
a constant evening and enlarging and sobering and steadying of 
the mind. Thought grows to be comprehensive, widened, in- 
clusive, of increasing capacity to embrace easily in a single glance 
variant points of view. Like the ravished, well-trained ear in 
the wonderful world of sound, the mind will grow in skill to 
blend, compose, and harmonize, and so to rejoice unspeakably 
in the deep, broad fulness resident in the order and symmetry 
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and unison of the Word of God. Here is another by-product and 
unconscious fruitage of this toil, having surpassing worth. 

9. It engenders Honesty. The man who is training his eye 
in every detail to be exact, while making his survey of every 
horizon complete, sustaining his patience through to the ex- 
haustive result, and appealing statedly to God in ordered, all-em- 
bracing praver, is bound to be sincere. His activity will be direct. 
His goal will be God’s very Truth. He will admire simplicity 
and welcome light. He will follow Christ. And as he studies, 
he will change from glory to glory and into the very stuff of 
which martyrs are made. He will be a child of light. Here is 
for a preacher a benefit of infinite worth. 

10. This ensures a glowing Moral Earnestness. Such a 
student will be sure to become a prophet. Impulses will awaken 
mightily. Conscience will urge and judge. Decisions will drive 
towards deeds. Convictions will be transmuted hourly into energy. 
His heart will thrill for God. His scorn will burn at sin. His 
pride will swell at every thought of Christ. No threat or thrust 
will make him wince. Whatever the apathy of his age, he will 
illustrate the devotee, and covet earnestly to carry openly the 
banner of the King of Truth. 

11. It fits one out for Leadership. In these massive Mes- 
sianic paragraphs the full and undiminished energy of the 
Messianic call throbs upon the student’s mind immediately. The 
aspects of the themes he treats are always majestic. Their argu- 
ments are compelling. Their rebukes are convicting. Their 
judgments are overwhelming. Their awards are soul-filling and 
supreme. Their attitude is always kingly. This, to one who 
comes fully to understand, is the style and atmosphere, the mood 
and posture of these great outstanding paragraphs. 

Unto this royal attitude and style and mood the resolute 
student will inevitably grow. He will be sure to lead. The 
proportion and outlook of his habitual themes will carry a com- 
manding majesty. His teachings will be a law. His ideals will 
awaken exalted desire and pride. His onset will be irresistible. 
All his messages will be pregnant with authority. 

12. It makes a man’s professional movements Free. The 
Biblical themes are singularly few. But of all the long-drawn 
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and stately file of Biblical paragraphs no two are alike. They 
vary like the fluid sea. So fluid and mobile and free will be the 
thought and speech and unfettered style of the ripened student 
here defined. In the sovereign realm of oral speech, in the 
sovereign field of religious appeal, he will be a free-born, full- 
grown king. Nor will he lightly surrender his crown. 

To clarify the method still further, another sample is here 


appended, by way of illustration. 


A SAMPLE STUDY 
Isaiah ii: 2-4 

Eventually shall the mountains of Jehovah’s house be set 
upon the brow of the range, and transcending the hills. 

And unto it shall all the nations stream; and peoples shall 
come in multitudes, and say: — 

Come, let us ascend to the mount of the Lord; up to the house 
of Jacob’s Lord. 

And let him teach us about his ways; and let us walk upon 
his paths. 

For forth from Zion proceeds a law; and forth from Jerusalem 
the word of the Lord. 

And he decides between the nations; and mighty peoples he 
rebukes. 

And into plows they forge their swords; and into pruning- 
hooks their spears. 

No more doth race seize sword against race; and men learn 


war no more. 


Analysis. 

1 THe Scene. An armoured, divided, embattled world — with its 
swords, and strifes, and desolations, and deaths —as beheld from 
the world-commanding temple of God. 

Tue Messace. A vision, a prophecy, an interpretation of the 
world’s career. 

A JupGMEnT. By Jehovah, in rebuke, upon the world’s international 
events. 

A TRANSFORMATION. A world-truce, concluding wars, transforming 
arms, adopting peace. 

Tue Goat. In Jacob, in Zion, in God’s house, under God’s tuition 
— whither all the world spontaneously convenes and flourishes 
in the employment and enjoyment of all the implements and 
ministries of universal peace. 

THE Era. In the sequel of days, when the world history is com- 
plete. 

7 THE PropHet. The ideal, the impulse, the conduct of his mission. 


II. Synthesis. 
Out of the midst of world-wide hostility and hate, and of age- 


long contention and death, through the sovereign and patient disci- 
pline of Jacob’s God, the Hebrew Seer beholds and proclaims the 
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ultimate surrender by all the world of its spirit and instruments of 
strife; and under the majestic dominion of Jehovah’s word from 
Zion, the world-wide adoption of the heavenly principles of friend- 
liness, fruitfulness and peace. 

Or more briefly: — 

In the Hebrew prophetic hope, by virtue of the Hebrew Jeho- 
vah’s rule, the symbol of the plow in the life of the world shall 
ultimately obliterate the symbol of the sword. 


III. Problems. 


~_— = 
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The sword — its sole utility, to multiply the dead. 

The plow — its sole utility, to increase life. 

The causes of war. 

The conditions of peace. 

Can greed and cruelty be really overcome? 

Will equity and goodwill ever become national traits? 
Is there a God of nations? 

Has the God of nations ever had a prophet? 

Is the God of the Hebrews King of kings? 

Has Hebrew law validity for all the world? 

The commanding majesty of the Hebrew hope. 

The meaning of “the last days ”—‘ eventually.” 

Is a far ideal worth heeding, or hailing, or heralding? 
How to behave while peace delays. 


Is this predicted issue a “natural” issue of human events? 
The bearing of divine revelation upon world events. 


IV. Prayer. 


Lord God of Israel, King and Judge of all, thy throne is above 
all heights, thine authority is above all thrones. Thou sendest forth 
thy law, and all the nations bow. Thy rebukes are terrible;-and 
when thy judgments are in the earth, all the peoples tremble. In 
company with all who worship thee we draw near to the temple 
of thy majesty in adoring praise. In exalted hope of thy just and 
firm dominion over all mankind we joyfully devote and pledge to 
thee our humble service all our days, accepting with all our hearts 
thy law, bowing humbly to thy pure discipline, and earnestly inter- 
ceding for thy universal reign. Let the nations, O Lord, let ali 
the nations praise thee. Let all earth’s kings come bending unto 
thee. Let all who prosper bring presents unto thee. Let all the 
thronging multitudes of men draw near and behold how he whose 
kingdom is from sea to sea hath in Zion glorified his habitation 
and gloriously fulfilled his prophet’s word. Rebuke, O Lord, 
mightily rebuke all war. Break every spear. Lead in the blessed 
era of universal, ever-during peace. Clothe all the earth with 
beauty. Gladden every heart. And so bring all in every tribe and 
land to welcome thy heavenly gifts of heavenly abundance and 
kindliness and peace. And all the glory forever and forevermore 
shall be unto thee and to thee alone. AMEN. 
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Vv. Sermon Themes. 

A prophet pondering world events. 

A prophet aglow with a patriot’s pride. 

A prophet proclaiming a religion for the world. 
A prophet mingling statesmanship with faith. 
A prophet’s bravery in assailing war. 

A prophet’s idealism in predicting peace. 

A prophet in a poet’s attire. 

A prophet’s discipline in patience. 

The wicked splendor of the sword. 

10 The lowly beauty of the plow. 

11 The far-shining glory of God’s house. 

12. How wars begin. 

13 The beginnings of world-wide peace. 

14 There is a Judge of nations. 

15 They shall all be taught of God. 

16 There are prophets of the Most High God. 
17. Who are believers in peace? 


CON AWN Rw&W Db 
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This exposition shows this method of Bible study for preach- 
ers to be severe. This severity it is impossible to relieve. The 
method roots too deeply in the living grasp of Scripture to be 
supplanted. But taxing as the method is, its leaf is always green, 
and in its season its fruit will never fail. Its only call —and 
none that rings for preachers is half so clear — is for daily tilth. 
It pledges precious ingatherings to him who brings to this field a 
man’s full life of daily husbandry. The preacher here portrayed 
attains his stature, just as mother nature gives its stature to an oak 
— by the patient years of God. This will be the costly, precious 
tribute of the preacher’s professional honor and pride. It is a 
life-time enterprise. The method infolds a growth. No acorn 
may boast to be an oak. But given the refreshing rivulets and 


the faithful years, and lo! —a stately, benignant tree. So with 


the heralds of God. Given the growing, patient years with their 
faithful, covenanted toil, and behold — the free, benignant, well- 
formed herald of God’s full Truth. Blessed is such a man. 


CLARK S. BEARDSLEE. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE LIMITS OF ORGANIZATION.* 


The familiar things of life are among those of which we are 
apt to know the least. We are conscious of their presence. We 


know something about them. We grow accustomed to them, and 


miss them if they are taken away, but we do not know them. 
How many of us, for example, could give even a passably correct 


account of the grass under our feet or the constituent elements 
of the air we breathe? We rejoice in green fields and the sweet 
breath of a May morning, but we rejoice in them as children, 
without knowledge. Our beliefs concerning the nature and pro- 
cesses of these enchantments are perchance as crude, as far from 
the scientific fact, as the beliefs of the worshippers of the great 
god Pan or of Aurora, the rosy-fingered daughter of the Dawn. 


So with ideas and expressions of thought. Society gives form 
and definition to certain notions which we accept without chal- 
lenge. They are familiar to us from our youth up. They belong 
to the long list of things taken for granted. But in the course of 
time conditions change. Old formulas no longer satisfy. We 
discover that opinions, principles, yes, even beliefs are based upon 
and determined by conditions. They are man’s effort to explain 
that which is. Hence when conditions change that which was 
regarded as settled must be re-examined. 

It is with a change of this kind, involving an idea familiar to 
us all, that I propose to address you this evening. 

To say that men believed at any time that the principle of 
organization was applicable to all phases of human activity or to 
any phase to an unlimited extent would be manifestly absurd. 
But we have been accustomed to believe that when cooperation is 
necessary, efficient organization is indispensable. In the business 
world, in the realm of politics and of the church we have wit- 


* Address at the Graduating Exercises of Hartford Theological Seminary, May 27, 1908. 
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nessed the evolution of highly organized governing bodies. In 
each case we have notable examples of success. But the success 
has not always brought happiness to society as a whole. In many 
instances the lives of men have been stunted and impoverished. 
A few have prospered and many have suffered. Not always but 
often. Inevitably the notion that organization is indispensable to 
society has fallen under suspicion. Does the fault lie in the thing 
itself, or does it arise from a misunderstanding and consequent 
misapplication of its principles? 

Organization has a hard, modern ring. It seems more appro- 
priately applied to business and party politics than to offices of 
state and church. But the distinction is without solid basis. It 
holds over from the time when men believed that kings ruled by 
divine right, and is fostered by the fact that a large section of the 
Christian world still bows to the absolute authority of a church 
organization which claims to be divinely constituted. In each case 
there exists what man has devised, and it is upheld and prospered 
by divine grace exactly as other undertakings are or may be. That 
which thus exists by man’s devising is the organization, whether 
we call it the company, the party, or the church. In one form or 
another it is coexistent with society itself. 

Organization serves the same purpose in business, in politics, 
and in the church, and in each case is subject to the same laws 
of human nature and experience. This becomes almost self- 
evident as soon as the purely human character of all organization 
is perceived. Nevertheless, because we are still under the thrall- 
dom of old distinctions, definitions and prejudices, it is necessary 
to point out the essential similarity existing between organizations 
in each of the three relations. 

Organization holds together men and groups of men in soci- 
eties as the warp unites the separate threads of the woof. In 
business see what has been accomplished by the simple device of 
incorporation, which is organization sanctioned by law. Five men 
meet at an appointed time and place to cooperate for a definite 
purpose. They sign certain papers and file them with an officer of 
state. Thereupon, the state, in the exercise of its sovereign power, 
brings into being a creature; makes it responsible to society, but 
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responsible to a limited degree only ; endues it with what is virtual- 
ly perpetual life; clothes it with power. The creature thus con- 
stituted is capable of becoming immensely strong — overwhelm- 
ingly so. This combination of the natural and financial resources 
of many men, sifting out the weak and inefficient, advancing to 
leadership those whose talents fit them peculiarly for the enter- 
prise, protecting capital from undue risk by limiting its liability, 
has furnished to the world a new engine of tremendous power, 
which under the control of a highly organized body of men has 
given an impetus to progress never before witnessed. 

In politics the same method was adopted. It was natural that, 
having learned how to meet the demands of commercial expan- 
sion, men should adapt the successful method to political ex- 
pansion. The democratic movement, culminating in the first third 
of the nineteenth century, threatened to overwhelm the institutions 
of government. The organization of parties of the present type 
and composition came about in response to the well-founded fear 
that without effective direction and control, popular majorities 
would render government unworkable. And what is the structure 
of a successful party organization? There is some one in highest 
command. Around him are lesser commanders. They form the 
inner council. In each ward and precinct are lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants, each responsible to someone higher up. Thus there 
is constituted a body not inaptly likened to an hierarchy. It.has 
one great object; to control votes. Sometimes it is the votes of 
the electorate, sometimes of the city council, or of the state or 
national legislature; but it is always votes; everything else is 
incidental. Observe, too, that whether a political organization is 
for or against good government, it is put together in the same 
way. Whatever we may say of the abuse of the party system, of 
the dictatorial and at times corrupt use of power and influence by 
“bosses” and “machines,” we are forced to acknowledge the 
efficiency of political organization. Indeed, the forces of good 
government have learned by bitter experience that without organ- 
ization — complete, thorough, permanent organization — they 
cannot prevail over the forces of political corruption. 

In the church we find that some form of effective codperation 
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is an indispensable adjunct to the spread of the gospel throughout 
the world. The church, like the political party, seeks to bring its 
influence to bear upon the individual. To be sure it wants him 
rather than his vote. But practically that makes little difference. 
The individual man must be reached. The workers are few, the 
field is immense. In order that effort may not be wasted, that all 
may be reached as rapidly as possible, organization is necessary. 
Those churches are the most efficient whose organizations re- 
semble the business and political organizations already described. 

Several of the leading Protestant denominations, perceiving 
the necessity of more effective working machinery, are leaning 
toward greater centralization of executive powers. The demo- 
cratic character of the organization of the Presbyterian Church 
is proving at least an inconvenience. The General Assembly is 
now composed of nearly one thousand Commissioners chosen 
from a field so wide that the vast majority of them are strangers 
to one another. The moderator is a temporary officer. The as- 
sembly itself. is ephemeral. A serious need is felt of a body 
clothed with the powers of an executive committee, permanent in 
character and small enough for effective codperation. In the 
Episcopal Church the same lack is experienced but in a different 
way. There are bishops but no permanent head of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. It is as if the governors of the several states 
undertook between them to perform the duties of chief executive 
of the United States. 

On the other hand, in sharp contrast with these Protestant 
denominations, stands the church of Rome, the most highly organ- 
ized of all the churches, if not of all bodies, religious or secular, 
and in some respects the most powerful. Of its limitations I shall 
speak presently. 

No student of industrial or political affairs, and I assume no 
one who seeks to understand ecclesiastical affairs, can afford to 
ignore the part that organization has played in all human activi- 
ties. It has been a great force making for a marvelous progress. 
How indeed would civilization itself be possible without it? Civil- 
ization is the orderly arrangement and working together of the 
activities of a nation made possible by believing, thinking and 
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desiring in common. This is not to be blind to the manifest 
failures and shortcomings of organization, but merely to recog- 
nize its inevitable and indispensable relation to civilization and 
progress. 

Nevertheless, before committing ourselves unreservedly to it, 
let us take account of some of the things organization cannot do 
and some of the things it is not. Organization is an engine of 
progress, but it is not progress. It may give the man of affairs 
an opportunity to transform conditions, but it cannot create his 
genius. It may enable a political party to win victories, but it 
cannot take the place of the humblest worker in the ranks. It 
may be a vehicle for the spread of the gospel, but it cannot put 
faith into a single soul, nor serve as a substitute for the wor- 
shipper, nor relieve any man from that kind of personal service 
to his fellow men which is the flower and fruit of the second 
great commandment. Organization has neither hands nor brain 
nor heart. It is merely a method, an instrument, as useless in 
the hands of the unskilled as a hoe in the hands of an ape and it 
may be as dangerous to society when controlled by unprincipled 
genius as a man-of-war operated by pirates. 

But while organization cannot do any of these things, while 
it neither creates genius nor faith nor love, may it not be true 
that it possesses a virtue of its own, which makes it worthy of 
veneration and loyal support? Let us see. A young man seeking 
a place in the world of business enters the counting house of 
some great financier. The offices with their luxurious appoint- 
ments command his admiration; the variety and scope of the 
undertakings, the immense detail of the business, the perfect 
system under which it is conducted — these outward and visible 
signs of the life and character of the organization — win his re- 
spect. Another young man, dedicating his life to Christ’s work, 
leaves the Seminary to take his place as an assistant in one of the 
great churches of the world. It is set in the midst of a city 
where the stream of life flows strongest. Its graceful proportions 
are a joy to the eye; its stately interior a silent summons to 
prayer; its organ peals forth melodies enchanting the mind; its 
well ordered services are a refreshment and inspiration to the 
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soul. Surely in either of these cases there is something worthy 
of devoted service and loyal support! Yes, truly, but why? Time 
effaces first impressions. Our young man has become accustomed 
to the magnificence and impressive beauty of his surroundings. 
Life has laid its hand upon his shoulder and asks him the meaning 
and purpose of it all. If he heeds the question, he will listen for 
something more than the tell-tale hum of a busy office or the 
enchanting melody of an organ. He will look beyond the medium 
of counting house and church to that for which each exists. 
Magnificence and beauty, systems and services, will seem to 
him as emptiness unless that which they serve is worthy of his 
devotion. 

All organization exists for the accomplishment of an object; 
but it is not the object. This should be self-evident enough; but 
there are men who never see beyond luxurious appointments and 
systems highly developed, who never hear more than the music 
of an anthem and the oratory of a prayer. To such minds the 
preservation of these incidents of organization is of equal 
importance with the attainment of the great object for which 
the organization was created. It is of no use to point out to 
them, by way of illustration, that if oil wells dried up there would 
no longer be a reason for the existence of oil companies ; that if 
all men thought alike and did their full duty as citizens there 
would be no need for political party organizations. They reply, 
.that this but proves the theoretical character of your position ; 
for oil wells have not dried up and all men do not think and act 
alike. For all practical purposes, they say, loyalty to the organi- 
zation is loyalty to the cause. In other words, if you prefer oil 
lamps to tallow dips, put no troublesome restrictions in the way 
of the organization which has brought petroleum to the laborer’s 
cottage, even though laws are being broken. If you believe in 
the principles of the Republican party, do not oppose the candi- 
date put forward by the organization, even though he be unfit 
for public office. The argument for loyalty to church organiza- 
tions is more subtle. Their advocates seek openly or otherwise 
to base their claims upon divine sanction. But the fallacy has 
been effectually pointed out by Dr. Dulles of Auburn,* who dis- 


* The True Church. 
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tinguishes between the church and any particular organization of 
the church. 

So far as the organization is concerned —in business, in 
politics, or in religion — let us not be deceived. They are all of 
them of man’s devising. No one of them is worthy of support 
unless it truly represents the cause for which it purports to stand, 
and it is worthy of our support just in proportion to the extent 
to which it aids the accomplishment of the object of its creation. 

But here we are face to face with a difficulty. Who shall say 
whether a given organization truly represents the cause? Surely 
not the organization. The master, not the agent, must decide. 

ut who is the master? Not the majority of the company, the 

party, the church; for the majority of today is the minority of 
tomorrow, and more often than not it is the single voice, as of 
one crying in the wilderness, that rouses men to a realizing sense 
of the essential unfitness of a particular organization. Was it not 
so in the days of the prophet Amos, of Savonarola, of Huss, of 
Luther, of Zwingli and of Calvin? And may it not be so again 
in the twentieth century ? 

That which decides for or against the fitness of any organiza- 
tion is no man or body of men. It is an influence, emanating from 
the divine in man, freed to the human race by virtue of the great- 
est achievement of modern society. It is the love of truth, of 
righteousness, of life and freedom in expressing it. Applied to 
the church, it is what Father Tyrrell* defines as authority : “Some- 
thing inherent in, and inalienable from [the multitude] ; it is the 
moral coerciveness of the Divine Spirit of Truth and Righteous- 
ness immanent in the whole, dominant over its several parts and 
members ; it is the imperativeness of the collective conscience.” 

Failing utterly to recognize this truth, the church of Rome 
is driving from her support some of the strongest, most enlight- 
ened of her members. It is impossible to read the literature of 
modernism without appreciating how great an opportunity the 
organization of the Roman Church is losing by stubbornly in- 
sisting that all who call themselves Catholics shall accept its in- 
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terpretation as the only guide in matters of faith. The situation 
would not be so desperate, if the Curia were a truly representa- 
tive body, and if the principle of responsibility, in the parlia- 
mentary sense, were recognized. But in that case Rome would 
cease to be Rome. 

The church of Rome has performed great service to mankind. 
In the capacity of mine host she held aloft a lighted candle when 
night was upon the world, to the unspeakable comfort of a com- 
pany of pilgrims waiting for the coming day. But the sun has 
risen. Its rays stream through the chinks and crannies of the 
shutters. There is a stir within of those who would throw wide 
the protecting barriers of the night. Yet mine host bids them 
rest content with the light he has so long supplied, and exclude 
the day. 

Nor have Protestants been free from a like fault. Those who 
fought the intolerance of Rome in their turn became intolerant. 
Luther advocated death for heresy and Calvin restored it to the 
statute books as a crime.* The heresy trials of recent times have 
turned upon the right of majorities to dictate in matters of belief. 
The situation is not unlike the exclusion of citizens from partici- 
pation in party primaries for what the organization is pleased to 
call disloyalty. Surely there should be some way of finding a 
place for every follower of Christ within the pale of the organi- 
zation of the church. The organization which excludes any who 
love truth and righteousness and freedom will in the end cease to 
be a vital force and must inevitably fall into decay. 

What, then, should be our attitude toward organizations 
in the business world, in politics, in the church? Clearly it 
should not be to discard them and unaided seek to accomplish 
the object of our desires. “ No man,” says Burke, speaking of 
political organization, “ who is not inflamed by vain-glory into 
enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, unsupported, de- 
sultory, unsystematic endeavours, are of power to defeat the 
subtle designs and united cabals of ambitious citizens. When bad 





* “Protestantism and Tolerance;’’ Proceedings of the Hist. Assn., Dec., ’06, 
by Prof. G. L. Burr. 
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men combine, the good must associate; else they will fall, one 
by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.”* Nor, 
on the other hand, ought we to fall into the error of tinduly exalt- 
ing the usefulness and power of organization. 

Educated men are under a duty to think, to have opinions, to 
cooperate. Those who hold the same beliefs must unite. Differ- 
ences of opinion as to method ought not to keep them apart. 

The churches can learn much from what is happening in busi- 
ness and politics, if only they will grasp firmly the fact that organ- 
ization is an instrument, a method common to all activities. These 
are days of great combinations. Shall the forces of industrialism 
be suffered to excel the forces of Christianity in settling differ- 
ences and overcoming the wastes of competition? The differ- 
ences which have separated nations and resulted in war are being 
adjusted by international arbitration. Separate nations and dif- 
ferent forms of government will doubtless continue to exist, but 
mistaken notions of patriotism stand less chance now than for- 
merly of driving men to war. “ My country, right or wrong,” 
is, after all, only an appeal to loyalty to organization. 

Men are deserting the churches, partly because of differences 
of opinion on minor points and partly because some church organ- 
' izations have apparently forgotten the reason for their existence. 
Citizens refuse to do their duty as voters at primaries and on 
election days, because they disapprove of the “ machine.” Their 
desertion is partly the machine’s fault, but by no means altogether 
so. Business organizations are attacked with indiscriminate vio- 
lence, because some have arrogated to themselves more powers 
and privileges than the law intended they should. In each case 
the result is largely due to the failure to understand the proper 
functions of organization ; to form a clear conception of what it is 
and of what it can do; and, what is most fundamental of all, to 
realize that the object for which any orgthization was created is 
the only excuse for its existence, and that if it has forgotten that 
object or neglects it too long, it not only will inevitably fail, but 
it deserves to fail. 





* Present Discontents. 
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The object of the churches is to carry the light of the Gospel 
to all people, to turn men from sin, to save those that were lost. 
I do not understand that the effort is to be made for some only. 
It is for all. Is it not true, then, that if we put up barriers, 
become ecclesiastically exclusive, regard our particular sect or 
denomination as the channel through which the saving power of 
divine love is to flow to men, we are, just in so far as we do these 
things, working against the object for which our church exists? 
We are not reaching all.: Not only so, but we are wilfully 
excluding some who seek ‘the light. 

If it should seem to any of you that I have spoken too boldly 
for a layman concerning church matters, my excuse is that that 
which I observe to be true in my own field, seems to be equally true 
in yours, and the message I bring you is practically the same as 
that which I have endeavored to deliver to the men with whom 
I have been working in the field of politics. It is this: Upon the 
colleges and universities, the schools of divinity and of law, rest 
the burden of training men to carry on a very large and important 
share of the world’s work. If you who leave these doors have 
breadth of vision as well as accuracy of learning, if you have 
learned to distinguish clearly between the vital things of life and 
those which are of secondary importance, if you no longer con- 
fuse processes with products, then indeed the world will be the 
richer that you have lived in it and you will have justified the 
existence of the institutions from which you have come. 

In both church and state we have need of trained and thought- 
ful men, for there is much confusion of ideas. In such times 
there is but one safe rule to follow. Get back to first principles. 
Begin with fundamental truths; but be sure that they are funda- 
mental. One can hardly fail to perceive that the Oxford move- 
ment, which stirred England to its depths at the close of the first 
third of the nineteenth century, failed in just this respect. In an 
endeavor to get back to the mother church the leaders of that 
movement failed to get further than to the organization. The 
mother church is found wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in Christ’s name. It may be in a cabin in the wilderness 
or in a cathedral in the city, under a simple form of government 
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or one highly organized. It does not matter, so long as it has 
light and more light, and has room within its walls for all who 
believe in God and in the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Harry A. GARFIELD. 
Princeton, N. J. 

















In his Sayings of Jesus, Harnack endeavors “to determine exactly 
the second source of St. Matthew and St. Luke (Q), both in regard 
to its extent and its contents, and to estimate its value both in itself and 
relatively to the Gospel of St. Mark.” First, our author analyzes the non- 
Markan sections common to Matthew and Luke, noting the differences 
as well as the agreements. Second, he enters upon a linguistic and 
historical investigation of Q, taking up the questions of vocabulary, 
grammar and style, characteristics of subject-matter, order of sections, 
etc. The conclusions reached are that Q, apart from the introduction, 


is a document of the highest antiquity, that it was a compilation of 


sayings originally written in Aramaic and is more ancient than Mark’s 
gospel, that the influence of “ Paulinism,” so strong in Mark, is wanting 
in Q, that the latter was composed in Palestine and was unknown to 
Mark who wrote from Rome, that it was probably the work of the 
Apostle Matthew, that it is free from bias and apologetic and gives 


us a portrait of Jesus which has ever remained in the foreground, and 
finally that the document formed the central theme of the message of 
Our Lord. The whole treatment is clear and thorough-going, and tends 
to strengthen confidence in the gospel history in spite of our author’s 
strictures upon the Gospel of Mark. The translation belongs to the 


Crown Theological Library. (Putnam, pp. 339. $1.75.) 
E. K. M. 


Rev. J. C. Carrick, B.D., has written the volume on lVycliffe and the 
Lollards in the series devoted to the World’s Epoch Makers. Wycliffe 
certainly deserves a place in such a series, but it is unfortunate that the 
general editor, Oliphant Smeaton, did not select a more skilled and care- 
ful writer for this particular volume. If this were not possible, the 
general editor owed it to the public that he should himself at least read 
the book and free it from some of the more obvious errors. The work 
is written in good English and the writer has a fairly good acquaintance 
with the contemporary events in English and Scotch history. The ac- 
count of the Lollards contains much valuable information. On the 
other hand there are many needless repetitions, the same fact being given 
in some cases three or four times. There is much space devoted to 
unimportant and often irrelevant details. But the main defect is in 
the number of errors. There are frequent typographical errors. We 
find on page 130 “beside” for bedside, page 190 “very” for very, on 
page 216 “Imdividual” for individual, 229 “stiking” for striking, 248 
“ffesh” for flesh. There are numerous careless statements such as 
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“The bones of Columbus have been shifted all over the New World and 
the Old,” -p. 144. The most serious defects are due to the carelessness 
or ignorance of the author relating to facts of general church history. 
As this book will be widely used, being included in a popular and 
valuable series, it may be worth while to give a list of the more im- 
portant of these mistakes. On page 8, “Jerusalem the Golden” and 
“Brief Life is here our Portion” are attributed to Bernard of Clairvaux 
instead of Bernard of Clugny. The poem has three thousand instead of 
six thousand lines. On page 26 the statement is made that “ Innocent III 
was still residing at Lyons in 1250.” This should be Innocent IV. 
Innocent III died in 1216. Caedmon of Whitby lived in the seventh, 
not the sixth century, p. 59. The statement on page 60, that Bede “had 
for his amanuensis none other than St. Cuthbert himself” is wrong. St. 
Cuthbert died when Bede was thirteen years old. Bede wrote a life of 
St. Cuthbert. The amanuensis Cuthbert was a pupil of Bede. On page 
74 the date 1736 was probably intended for 1376; “plenitudo potestios” 
is apparently intended for plenitudo potestatis on page 75. John VIII 
was not the successor of Leo IV. There is a late legend of a female pope 
succeeding Leo IV, but with so little foundation that it has no place in 
a sober historical work. On page 82 Pope Hildebrand is placed “a 
century or two” later than the fourth century. This is within five 
hundred years of being correct. On page 93 is the startling statement 
that John of Gaunt became “the patron, defender, and friend of 
Wycliffe” and “stood by him as Charles V stood by Luther.’ The 
author had a dim memory that somebody stood by Luther, but he should 
have guessed again. It was not Charles V, but Frederic of Saxony. 
Clement IV is probably a misprint for Clement VI on page 96. On the 
next page Gregory IX should be Gregory XI. The command did not 
come to St. Francis “repair my church,’ when he was in Rome, but in 
Assissi, p. 113. On page 156 read Clement VIII for Clement VII. There 
is a curious statement on page 168, that a German nun named Roswitha 
is said to have assisted Gregory of Nazianzen, patriarch of Constantinople, 
in the production of some of his dramatic works. It is not quite clear 
how a German nun of the tenth century could assist a Greek bishop 
of the fourth century. It must have been in some previous incarnation 
of the nun of Gandersheim. On pages 281 and 322, Wiurtemberg should 
be Wittenberg. On pages 287-8 there is a most astonishing statement 
concerning the founding of the University of Leipzig: “ finally the German 
influence prevailed and the Bohemians seceded and founded the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, of which Hus was in 1409 elected rector.” This is 
wrong in four particulars. On the same page read Alexander V for 
Alexander II. On page 299 substitute Jerome for Hus in “ Hus saw that 
his hour had come.” Is an elephant a “truncated quadruped” ? p. 301. 
Pope Sixtus IV did not found the Inquisition in 1480. The institution 
existed long before that time (page 312). Julius II was not the suc- 
cessor of Alexander II but of Pius III, who was the successor of Alex- 
ander VI. (Imported by ‘Scribner, pp. 329. $1.25 net.) C2 Mis. 


The Religion of the Veda, by Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns 
Hopkins University, constitutes the seventh series (1906-1907) of the 
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American Lectures on the History of Religions. The author gives a critical 
estimate of Vedic religion, and after devoting two lectures to compara- 
tive mythology, takes up the theosophy of the Upanishads. It is erroneous 
to suppose that the Vedic hymns enshrine a primitive type of nature- 
worship. They are, Prof. Bloomfield tells us, the product of an already 
highly-developed sacerdotal system. The singers mar their compositions 
with most unpoetical allusions to the accessories and technique of the 
sacrifice, and often make broad hints concerning the expected sacrificial 
fee. The most fulsome praise is accorded to the liberal sacrifices. 
In a word, the cultus is tinged through and through with sacerdotalism. 
The so-called “henotheism” of the Rig-Veda is likewise due to this 
ritualistic tendency. As a matter of fact, the gods have become subordi- 
nated to the sacrifice. This goes far to explain the fusion and blending 
of the dieties invoked by the Vedic poets, but it becomes even more 
significant when viewed in its connection with the later development of 
Hinduism. Elements of a speculative philosophy occur even in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. The conception of rta or “cosmic order” likewise 
suggests a monistic view of the world. Prof. Bloomfield maintains that 
the origin of Hindu theosophy and the rise of pessimism are quite dis- 
tinct problems. Theosophy began with the attempt to rationalize the 
ceremonial of the sacrifice. It appears, first of all, in the theosophical 
charade of which a good example is found in the Riddle-hymn of 
Dirghatamas. In this new development the royal caste seems to have 
taken the initiative. The king (or noble), at whose expense the sacrifice 
was offered, asks questions, which are, in turn, answered by the priest. 
The characteristic developments of later Hinduism arose in fhe plain 
of the Ganges. The notion of transmigration was originally pure folk- 
lore. Two factors seem to have stimulated the growth of pessimism. 
One may be found in the privation and hardship of life in a land 
exposed to periodical famines. The other sprang from the recognition of 
the finitude of human merit. Even the ancestors who, according to the 
earlier belief, were supposed to have gone to the heaven of Yama, could 
not have accumulated merit sufficient for eternal life. Hence, even they 
must be exposed to at least the possibility of “re-death” or “death- 
anew.” This notion of “death-anew” became fused with the merely 
fanciful notion of transmigration. ‘Thus arose the belief in successive 
births and life-times issuing in eventual non-existence. The logic of 
this process was found in the doctrine of karma (deed), or entailed 
consequences. A more positive element in the philosophy of the 
Upanishads was derived from the earlier type of monistic speculation. 
The two concepts of the atman, or self, and of brahma, or religious 
devotion, ha come down from early vedic times. The later philosophy 
treated the two ideas as interchangeable, and salvation was held to con- 
sist in the affirmation of one’s own brahma-hood (Tat tvam asi, “that 
art thou,” Chandogya Upanishad, VI, 13, 3). This development reveals 
the true character of Hindu monism. The same tendency which reduced 
the deities of vedic nature-worship to mere accessories of the sacrifice 
reappears in the affirmation that brahma(n) is the only real existence. 
Even Varuna, the God of Holiness and Sovereignty, necessarily loses all 
higher godhead in the presence of this impersonal substance. This is 
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the lesson, and we may add, the warning, of Hindu religion. It is one 

which applies to the characteristic forms of mysticism, whether they 

occur in Christian or in non-Christian lands. (Putnam, pp. 300. $1.50.) 
WE. 


Last November Dr. James Dennis delivered the four lectures on the 
Converse Foundation, in McCormick Theological Seminary, which are 
now published under the title The New Horoscope of Missions. The 
signs in the missionary sky have been many and most significant during 
this new century and nobody is better fitted to interpret them than this 
eminent lecturer. The titles of the respective lectures give the range 
of the book:—A new World-Consciousness, Strategic Aspects of the 
Missionary Outlook, A new Cloud of Witnesses, Fresh Annals of the 
Kingdom. To these four lectures there is added as an appendix an 
address of the author on The Message of Christianity to Other Religions, 
which was delivered before the Parliament of Religions. The book is 
what one would of course ‘expect from Dr. Dennis, it is packed with 
facts. But more than that, these facts are marshalled in relation to 
their logical significance for the present and the future, in a way that 
makes one both tingle and tremble. In the face of these marvelous 
opportunities opening, of these brilliant successes achieved, of a world 
waiting to give and a world waiting to receive the message of the 
Christ, it is hard to be patient and wait on the slow processes of human 
believing and planning, and giving and doing. One can find in other 
publications more detailed exposition of what this or that missionary 
society is doing here or there, but it will be hard to find a volume of 
this compass, which with such balanced firmness of presentation and 
with such a thrilling power of simple fact reveals as does this work 
both “the promise and portent” of the mission cause today. ,(Revell, 


pp. 248. $1.00.) A, Ec 'G. 


The wide interest that has been aroused by the large success of what 
has come to be generally known as the “ Emmanuel Movement,” center- 
ing in the church of this name in Boston, has secured for Religion and 
Medicine, by Rev. Elwood Worcester and Rev. Samuel McComb, ministers 
of Emmanuel Church, together with Dr. Isador H. Coriat, the co- 
Operating physician of the “movement,” an eager reading since it has 
been announced as “the official book” elucidating their principles and 
methods. It is unnecessary in view of other matter in this magazine on 
the subject and after what Hartford Seminary has done by means of its 
Simpson-McComb course of Lectures, to speak of the significance of the 
theme which the book handles. It consists of 19 chapters, ansintroduction 
and appendix. Of the chapters, seven are by Dr. Worcester, five by 
Dr. McComb, two by them jointly, and six by Dr. Coriat. With such 
a composite authorship a certain amount of duplicate matter is un- 
avoidable, especially when one compares the chapters written by the 
clergymen with those written by the physician. But in view of the 
somewhat tentative nature of the whole project, the volume perhaps has 
more value than if it had been unified by a single mind. To the reader 
uninformed on the whole subject, if such there be, we would suggest the 
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reading, first of all, of the first appendix by Dr. J. W. Achorn, on 
Some Physical Disorders Having Mental Origin, as a preparation for 
the more elaborated discussion of the causes and cures of these. As 
general introduction to the physiological, psychological and religious 
aspects of the subject, as well as a thoughtful apology for the undertaking 
of such work by the church, the book serves its purpose excellently. 
It is dealing all the while with matters much under debate by scientists, 
historians and theologians, and the authors would doubtless be the first 
to disclaim any assumption to have said “the last word.” But it makes 
very clear three things at least,— first, the element of rationality in many 
of the religious and therapeutic fads that have been current among 
us for some years; second, the beneficent power that lies in the 
recognition and scientific utilization of the intimate relation between 
mind and body; third, the serious neglect on the part of the Christian 
Church of an inherent potency it possesses for bettering men’s physical 
and moral condition. Every good thing has possibilities of evil in its 
abuse. The church has doubtless gone so far in the direction of “ spirit- 
ualizing” its teaching that its instruction has lost in power when ad- 
dressed to men having bodies as well as souls. It is possible, of course, 
to “physicalize” excessively the Christian motive. It is for the future 
to strike the sound balance. The authors in what they have done and 
written have made a contribution of great value toward the restoration 
of the desired equipoise. (Moffat, Yard & Co., pp. x, 427. $1.50.) 
Ae Ber G. 


Mr. George Paulin, who characterizes himself as “a life-long evolu- 
tionist,” has submitted to “a critical examination, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Darwinian theory,” and comes to the conclusion that there is 
No struggle for Existence, no Natural Selection. The essay is addressed 
to “orthodox Darwinians,’ who make the struggle for existence and 
the consequent survival of the fittest the chief, if not the sole factor 
in the evolutional process. Mr. Paulin believes in the Lamarckian doctrine 
of the modifying influence of environment in directing the course of 
progress; but deepest of all holds to the controlling power of a benevolent 
God shaping the course of the world to the achievement of His own 
gracious purpose. The: doctrine of natural selection, with its involved 
conception of nature “red in tooth and claw”, shrieks so fiercely against 
his faith in God that he is moved to a new analysis of the impulses and 
evidences on which is constructed the theory of progress through strife. 
Many writers, evolutionists, and others, have urged against the efficiency 
of natural selection the inadequacy of fortuitous small variations to 
produce the progress of the world through the advantage thereby secured 
in the struggle for existence. And it has quite generally been accepted 
that other factors in evolution must be introduced in order to account 
satisfactorily for the result. In addition to this more common criticism, 
together with the lack of paleontological evidence in support of the 
theory of progress by minute variations, Mr. Paulin attacks the central 
position of orthodox Darwinism and denies that there is any proof that a 
veritable struggle for existence really takes place. He argues on the 
other hand that there is manifest in nature a provision by which the 
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birth rate among men, and the advance beyond feeblest infancy among 
prolific animals, is so adjusted to the food supply that a balanced progress, 
not frantic strife against extermination, is the characteristic of vital 
evolution. As illustrative of this he examines with care the records of 
the habits of carnivorous animals in captivity, and in a natural state so 
far as practicable, and finds that the males devour the young immediately 
after birth except in those cases where favoring conditions have rendered 
it possible for the female to conceal the young till the first early days 
that seem to incite to paternal cannibalism are passed. This is also 
the case with the most prolific graminivorous animals, e. g., rabbits, 
The extraordinary increase of the latter, since their importation into 
Australia, he conceives to be due chiefly to the favoring environment 
making it possible for the female, in the wider spaces and denser coverts, 
to succeed in rearing more families. He will not of course altogether 
eliminate the influence of the absence of animals of whom rabbits are the 
natural food. Such a principle of reduction of animal life may not 
seem very attractive to sentimentality, and yet it must be recognized that 
it presents a method of eliminating the struggle for existence, and pro- 
duces its results with practically no suffering. So with the animal 
world in general, the author believes we have no such thing as the 
universal warfare which orthodox Darwinism depicts; but a_ balanced 
progress, numbers being adjusted to environment by ways which have 
no trace of the horrors of war and starvation. The author does not 
profess to have solved the whole question by the fact of the restriction of 
the number of young, by the foregoing methods. But he finds in this one 
factor, consonant he believes with others as yet not fully discovered, 
a method which agrees with his belief in the purposes of a gracious God. 
It is a remarkable fact that both of the eminent enunciators of the law 
of evolution through the survival of the fittest, were led to their con- 
clusions through reading and accepting Malthus’ doctrine of the rela- 
tion of population to food supply with the inevitable result of a starving 
world. Since Malthus’ doctrine in regard to mankind served these 
naturalists as the basis of their doctrine of natural selection —our 
author addresses himself to the exposition of its fallacy. Malthus treats 
as a négligible factor those moral considerations that might lead to the 
diminution of human offspring in proportion to decreased food supply. 
This, which may be called the sociological phase of the discussion is 
full of interest, both for the facts it presents in support of the author’s 
main thesis and also for the material assembled illustrative of the 
great increase in population incident to the remarkable decrease in the 
death rate in civilized countries, not only in the last century, but 
within the last twenty-five years. In general, however, his argument goes 
to show that*“ hard times” result in an immediate rise of the age of 
marriage and a consequent diminution of offspring. The result is that 
the balance of population and sustenance is secured, not through a 
struggle for existence comparable to a war of all against each, and each 
against all; but by a divinely beneficent ordering working in subtle and 
in large measure hidden ways to the achievement of a gracious pur- 
pose for man. The book contains a great deal of interesting information, 
and is a wholesome protest against the too wide tendency to interpret 
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the world and all processes in it from harshly materialistic premises. 
It has a good general index and a supplementary index to tables of 


vital statistics. (Imported by Scribner, pp. xxi, 262.) Ee 


The title of Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s book The Beliefs of Unbelief, is 
suggestive of Mr. Frank Ballard’s brilliant apologetic, the “ Miracles of 
Unbelief,’ but here the similarity ceases. Dr. Fitchett’s book fails of the 
jogical acumen, the intimate familiarity with the latest phases of thought, 
the ability to think the modern unbeliever’s thoughts from his own 
premises, which are so strikingly characteristic of Mr. Ballard’s work. 

volume reads as if it had been originally prepared for oral delivery 
and it has the tone of a firm, warm Christian conviction. Its appeal is 
thus rather to the religious nature than to the intellectual processes. It 
is excellent in its insistence on the reality of divine personality, and pas- 
sages in its presentation of the apologetic significance of Christ’s character 
are put not only with glow but with logical power. It would have seemed 
a stronger book twenty years ago than it does today. (Eaton & Mains, 
pp. 293. $1.25.) A. E. G. 


Dr. I. K. Funk’s little book, The Next Step in Evolution, first appeared 
half a dozen years ago and was reviewed at that time. The appearance 
of a fourth edition indicates that it has found, as we then suggested it 
would, many who have been interested in his theory of the evolution of 
the spiritual life of man through the gradual conformity of it to the im- 


planted life of Christ. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 107. 50 cts.) A LG. 


't is some time since we have read a book which we could more cor- 
dially commend to the exclusive reading of those who are sure to disagree 
with it than Charles Zueblin’s Religion of a Democrat. For it contains 
many excellent things. Its attitude is that of enthusiastic socialism, and 
consequently, since its conclusions are all in the future, it can be irref- 
ragably dogmatic, except in those cases where it misrepresents past or 
present social facts. In a general way, we will all agree that religion may 
be viewed as a matter of individual conviction and of organized mani- 
festation. Prof. Zueblin, to-put the case baidly, presents the two main 
propositions, namely, that individual religion reaches its highest point 
under the aspirations that come from the inspiration of “impersonal 
immortality,” and that organized religion should be under the direction 
of the State. Of course, the “State” is not the state as it at present 
exists. It is the “social State,” and when you strive for a truer sense of 
just what this is you seem to hear I’état, c’est moi. It is just this curious 
interplay of two despotisms— one an anarchistic individualism and the 
other an organized collectivism —that gives to not a little of current 
socialistic writing its tantalizing and repellant fascination. (Huebsch, pp. 


192. $1.00.) A E.G 


There are many books appearing today on the Church in modern life. 
The one before us, by Joseph H. Crooker, is a notable one, in that while 
recognizing more fully, and on ampler grounds than most of these recent 
books, the grounds of a certain decline in the modern Church, it yet is 
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intent to show that after all The Church Today fills a need met by none 
of the supposed substitutes for it, and that the great need today is not 
merely to change the scope and method of the Church’s activities, but to 
intensify the things for which the Church has always stood. The book 
is full of two kinds of tonic: the tonic of fearless disclosure of some 
things in which the author marks decline, and the tonic of courage and 
cheer along constructive lines. His constructive principles involve a 
defense of the Church from flippant criticism, and a recall to the congre- 
gate as distinguished from the individualistic manifestation of real reli- 
gion. Nothing can take the place of the Church rightly conceived as the 
needed organ of those vital things which Christ came to establish. We 
have seen few more candid admissions of some faults of the Church. 
We think he overstates somewhat the, condition of things. And yet, 
though the author paints a sombre picture, it is on this account that the 
optimism of the book is more clearly revealed. It is refreshing to find a 
book that does not call for a shallow socializing of all the Church's 
functions, and would reshape and rebuild her defenses along lines which 
recognize the world’s old yet fundamental needs. The book is one worth 
careful reading, especially as a vindication of the Church as a fundamental 
and abiding factor. It is a call for loyalty and enthusiasm for a form 
and force of service, which many seem to think other forms can easily 
supplement or supplant. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 177. 75 cts.) A, R. M. 


President George B. Stewart’s A Study of the Life of Jesus is the latest 
number in the Pilgrim Advanced Course for Sunday-schools. It is a 
paper bound manual of convenient size, and includes 182 pages of matter 
which is divided into 52 lessons. Each lesson presents “Lesson facts,” 
“Questions for study and discussion,” “Messages for our life,” and 
references to literature. It has many of the good points of other books 
in the series, but will not lend itself to so broad a field of usefulness, 
as it everywhere assumes the attitude of the Christian on the part of 
the student. (Pilgrim Press, 40 cents.) z. Pp St. 3. 


The editors of the Constructive Bible Studies issued by the University 
of Chicago Press, have set a high scholarly standard for the course, 
and the series contains some of the best available text-books for students 
in the Sunday-school, who are really in earnest in Bible study. In 
several of the courses designed for younger pupils the standard of 
scholarship is well maintained, but there is serious lack of suitable adapta- 
tion to childhood in both the lesson material and the method of pre- 
sentation. This is true to an unfortunate extent of Child Religion in Song 
and Story, by Georgia L. Chamberlain and* Mary Root Kern. It is 
offered as a course for children between six and nine years of age. 
The selection of lesson material has often been made without apparent 
consideration of the child’s interests, his powers of comprehension, or 
his ability to follow the examples of the models which it sets before him. 
The story of the burial of Jacob by Joseph, which forms the first lesson, 
is hardly ideal material for teaching a little child to honor his parents: 
and the defence that “this instance is so remote that it can hardly 
suggest more than an interesting story” is hardly an adequate argument 
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for its place in a Sunday-school curriculum. The authors say of the 
creation story in Genesis that it is far superior to the creation myths 
that have been told by primitive peoples everywhere, but “we must 
regard it as the expression of a theologian striving to impress the idea 
of the power and dominion of Jehovah.” Still they would substitute for 
this religious viewpoint one that is strictly and wholly scientific. Some 
teachers as well as mothers of young children will learn with some- 
thing of awe, that when the child asks who made the beautiful earth 
avout him the answer is not to be “In the beginning, God,” but a pre- 
sentation in order of “the primitive view,” “the Copernican theory,” 
“the nebular hypothesis of La Place,’ and “the planetissimal hypothesis 
of Chamberlain,” the latter illustrated with clay balls and children who 
represent the “ visiting star” and “tidal action.” To place the discovered 
laws by which God has chosen to rule the universe above the illustration 
of a theologian, is surely justifiable; but to attempt to teach these con- 
ceptions to a child of seven years is as great a violation of those same 
laws as would be the procedure of a gardner who should trim the 
first seed leaves of his growing plantlets into the form of the foliage 
of the parent plant. Other lessons are as objectionable. The use of 
the story of Abraham's proposed sacrifice of Isaac as the basis of a 
lesson on obedience for a child seems an incredible proposition for a 
thoughtful teacher to make. No child can appreciate Abraham’s loyalty 
to his mistaken religious beliefs, and no child can fail to feel the 
monstrous cruelty and injustice which it was proposed to inflict upon the 
child. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 250. $1.00.) z.. B Sh. J. 


In The Teacher that Teaches, Amos R. Wells offers to Sunday-school 
teachers a dozen chapters designed to guide them to higher ideals in 
their work, and to help them to utilize some of the better plans and 
devices of the best teachers. The style is familiar and forceful, the 
language is untechnical, and the suggestions are of real value. Inasmuch 
as the chapters that are not devoted to the teacher ideals, are chiefly 
concerned with teaching devices rather than principles or method, there 
is some danger that the excellent suggestions may be abused in practice. 
A chapter on what teaching really is, and one on the principles of 
general method, would add much to the value of what is without them 
a stimulating and suggestive book for the untrained teacher. (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 95. 65 cents.) B. Bi St. J. 

Good devotional books are few; great books of devotion are still 
more rare. The request to suggest modern books of this kind, it is 
always difficult to answer. But there is one man who meets the demand 
more nearly than any other: the famous:George Matheson, so widely 
known as the “Blind Preacher”—a man eminent in his great parish 
in Glasgow, and also as a writer of profound works in theology. The 
story of Matheson’s life has recently been told in a most charming 
biography. The prodigious amount of work accompiished, despite the 
handicap of his blindness makes this life one of the most pathetic 


and yet most inspiring books we have read in many a day. It may have 
been partly on account of his blindness that the inner eye of the 
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spiritual had been so quickened; but certainly none of his profounder 
works have had the wide circulation and influence accorded to “ Leaves 
for Quiet Hours,” “Moments on the Mount,” “Rests by the River” 
We have before us Thoughts for Life’s Journey, a new coliection. The 
volume consists of 83 brief meditations, only a few pages for each; each 
based upon a text; each containing just one thought; each turning 
that thought into the form of a direct personal prayer to God, or a 
monologue with the soul. The charm of the book consists in the fresh- 
ness of the exegesis, or the new spiritual significance in a familiar render- 
ing, or an interpretation of old thought or experience in the light of a 
new application of spiritual truth. Matheson was not a blind worshiper 
of the letter of Scripture; he was abreast of critical apprehensions of 
the Bible; he was in sympathy with modern thought as his books and 
biography show. But he has kept his spiritual vision, and a hermeneutic 
insight which shows how possible it is to be mystical in the best 
sense, while yet scholarly; and how there are real depths of hidden 
meaning in the Word of God, which respond to legitimate exegesis, 
without resorting to the old distortions of allegorizing a text. One who 
is reading the best English and Scotch preaching becomes aware of the 
fact that given a warm spiritual life, modern treatment of the Bible 
is finding depths of legitimate spiritual meaning, which some _ have 
thought would be hazarded by the newer methods. One has only to 
read Davidson, Macgregor, George Adam Smith, and Matheson to 
discover the truth of this remark. (Armstrong, pp. 287. $1.25.) 
A. R. M 


There have been many books written on the Holy Spirit, with a 
theological purpose, which yet have been confusing by their very effort 
to be dogmatic and analytic. There have been others designed to 
be practically spiritual, which yet have so cut themselves off from 
Scripture warrant as to become shallow, and merely pietistic. This 
volume, Our Silent Partner, carries a strong substratum of thought 
and is sufficiently Biblical to warm and vitalize the thought without 
being a mere commentary. It is an attempt to make real the presence 
and aid of the Holy Spirit, under the term “ partnership,” premising 
that the old English word fellowship means partnership, and that the 
fellowship of the Spirit means the united endeavors of the Spirit and 
ourselves in those activities in which the Spirit has a part. The author, 
Prof. Alvah S. Hobart, is intent to show that these united endeavors 
are far more numerous and fundamental than we at first thought are 
aware. And the methods of operation vary with the changing cir- 
cumstances of the world’s progress. The book is not designed for the 
expert scholar, nor primarily for ministers, but as a help for Christian 
readers in general to interpret their profounder experiences. The writer 
discusses the wide range of the Spirit’s ministry in Nature, and in the 
origin, guidanee and development of the Christian life. He discusses 
the gifts of the Spirit, and has a chapter in conclusion on “ Dealing 
with our Heavenly Partner,” in cultivating the spiritual life. The 
book abounds in illuminating exposition and practical help. (Revell, 
pp. 160. 75 cents.) A. R. M. 
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We have recently had occasion to review other volumes of sermons 
by Rev. W. L. Watkinson: the “Supreme Conquest,” “The Duty of 
Imperial Thinking,” ete. Dr. Watkinson is easily among the greatest 
of living preachers —the leader of the Wesleyan Methodists in England. 
This volume, Frugality in the Spiritual Life, is made up of brief ser- 
mons, not so short as to be labelled by that horrible word “ Sermonettes,” 
not so long as to be called discourses. The general range of topics is 
tnat of familiar spiritual and moral experiences, such as “ Trivial 
Trouble,” “ The Efficacy of Appreciation,” “The Details of Life,’ “Re- 
gretful Reverie,” “The Golden Mean.” The writer has the power of 
taking such humble themes, and of lifting them into high company with 
lofty thought, and spiritual impulse. Subtle power of analysis is his; 
great “exegetical divination,’ or power of getting true, yet surprising 
meanings in Scripture; a power of apt illustration as unhackneyed as 
his own thought is fresh; power of condensed expression, and originality 
which yet #% never straining for effect. The book has for a sub-title, 
“Themes for Meditation.” It might be classed among the books of 
“Devotion”: yet it is very robust meditation; good 20th century devout 
thinking, which braces the soul for action. (Revell, pp. 208. $1.00 net.) 

A. R. M. 


Mr. H. Wellington Wood has published a little volume of incidents 
telling of his experience in winning men to Christ through personal 
appeal. To it he has given the title Vinning Men One by One. The 
variety of persons to whom the appeal was made and the variety of cir- 
cumstances under which it proved effective is remarkable. Through the 
inevitable omission of the quality of personal magnetism in the ad- 
dress to the individual, as well as the necessary abbreviation of the 
incident; some of these instances reduced to type have a quality of ap- 
parent triviality that is not altogether attractive. Still the book carries 
its message: It is not designed to provide a method for approach to 
men; but it does leave a strong impression of the winsomeness of the 
gospel when presented by an earnest forceful personality. (Sunday 
School Times Co., pp. I19. 50 cents.) AEs & 


There is a leisurely, retrospective, anecdotal charm about Things 
Worth While, which Thomas Wentworth Higginson contributes to the 
“Art of Life” series of essays. Its title suggests a stimulating, rather 
aggressive treatment. The output is Meander flowing through: fruitful 
autumnal meadows. One lays down the volume with the feeling that it 
has been quite among “the things worth while” to have sat upon the 
shaded New England porch and listened to the mellow conversation of 
a venerable friend. (Huebsch, pp. 73. 50 cents.) Ae Tac G 
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THE SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The closing exercises of the Seminary year followed the usual 
order. Monday, May 25th, was occupied with written examina- 
tions in the morning; the last of a series of baseball games with 
Union and Yale Seminaries early in the afternoon, from which 
the students and Faculty brought a chastened spirit to the last 
lecture in the Simpson-McComb Course on Psycho-therapy, and 
the graduation exercises of the Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy in the evening. The popularity of this School was 
again indicated by the large attendance and the high grade of its 
work, symbolized by the fresh and substantial address on “ Peda- 
gogy and Personality” by Dr. Walter L. Hervey, examiner of 
the Board of Education of New York city. The regular diplo- 
mas of the institution were given to six students, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Religious Pedagogy was conferred on Rev. A. R. 
Lutz. 

As last year, the features of Alumni Day were enlarged by a 
morning session, at which Dr. F. T. Simpson and Rev. Samuel 
McComb, D.D., summarized the lectures which they had recently 
given, for the benefit of such alumni as lived too far away to hear 
the course in full. The time-honored alumni prayer meeting was 
held at midday, and the early part of the afternoon was used 
by several classes for their social reunions. The number of 
alumni in attendance was smaller than sometimes, doubtless be- 
cause of the special attractiveness of the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary next year, and perhaps because a very large number of the 
former students of the Seminary have visited it frequently of 
late for the public lectures of the De Groot and Simpson-McComb 
courses. The classes best represented were 1883 and 1808. 

The meeting of the Alumni Association occupied the greater 
part of the afternoon. Vice-President C. S. Lane, ’83, presided. 
Representatives of reunion classes spoke as follows: C. S. Nash, 
fer the Class of 1883; Austin Hazen, for the Class of 1893; 
W. C. Prentice, for the Class of 1898; C. B. Bliss, for the Class 
of 1903; and greetings were received from the Alumni Associa- 
tions of Eastern New England and Western Massachusetts. The 
necrology read by Professor Gillett included the names of Luther 
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H. Barbour, 1842, M. M. Carleton, ’54, E. S. Hume, ’75, F. S. 
Hatch, ’76, Edward N. Billings, ’92, W. B. Seabury, 1903, Kihachi 
Hirayama, 1903. 

Two important items of business were done by the Association. 
A committee was chosen to solicit from the Alumni the sum of 
$1,500.00 to provide a fellowship for two years to enable some 
alumnus, selected by the committee and the Faculty, to prepare 
himself for work among the foreign elements of our population. 
The members of this committee are Rev. O. S. Davis, D.D., of 
New Britain, Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford, Rev. H. F. 
Schwartz of St. Louis, Rev. John Hawley of Shelburne Falls, 
Massachusetts, and Rev. A. S. Donat of the graduating class, 
pastor of the Bethlehem (Bohemian) Church, Chicago. The 
recommendation was also made that this committee work for a 
permanent fund for this purpose. 

Of similar interest was the recommendation of T. C. Richards, 
J. L. Kilbon and O. S. Davis, a special committee appointed 
last year to report a programme for Alumni Day at the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary. The Association adopted their proposal as 
follows : 

General theme, “ What the Hartford Seminary Alumni 
Have Done.” Divisions and speakers: In the Foreign Mission 
Field, J. L. Barton, secretary of the American Board; alternate, 
W. E. Strong, editorial secretary of the same. In the Home 
Mission Field, C. S. Mills, St. Louis, president of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society; alternate, H. H. Kelsey, Hart- 
ford. In the Pulpit, O. S. Davis; alternate, E. W. Bishop. In 
Education, Williston Walker, Yale University; alternate, Rush 
Rhees, president of Rochester University. In Literature, E. C. 
Richardson, librarian of Princeton University; alternate, A. T. 
Perry, president of Marietta College. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: President, C. S. 
Lane, ’83, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; vice-president, W. E. Strong, ’85, 
Boston. Executive committee, J. L. Kilbon, 89, Springfield, 
Mass. ; T. C. Richards, ’90, Warren, Mass., and O. S: Davis, ’94, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Discussion of a very practical theme, “ Codperative Relations 
of the Seminary and the Alumni,” was unfortunately cut short 
for lack of time, but was very profitably opened by Prof. Gillett, 
83, and F. S. Brewer, ’94, respectively answering the questions, 
“What can the Alumni do for the Seminary,” and “ What can 
the Seminary do for the Alumni.” The latter speaker referred 
with appreciation to the systematic effort of the Seminary to keep 
informed of the work of the Alumni and their desires with refer- 
ence to the difficult matter of pastoral changes and to give assist- 
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ance to them on that line; and mentioned among other desirable 
things a system for loaning books from the library by express or 
mail. 

At the ever popular Alumni dinner the talk was capital 
throughout. Dean Jacobus presided and first introduced Honor- 
able Edward W. Hooker as a Trustee long before he became 
mayor of Hartford. His address was an earnest arraignment of 
that selfishness in business which raises obstacles to the enact- 
ment of righteous laws and the sway of Christian principles. Dr, 
Ansel G. Cook was the witty spokesman for the physicians of 
Hartford and vicinity, attending especially to the recent lectures 
on psycho-therapy. E. C. Richardson of Princeton University 
spoke rather for his strong class of ’83 than as a Trustee. T. M. 
Hodgdon, ’88, spoke in warmest terms of the satisfactions of the 
ministry in his experience, and wished his class could enjoy a 
chair of oratory and furnish fellowships for men who have served 
small churches for some years and need the refreshment of 
graduate study. 

Nicholas Van der Pyl, ’93, passed from grave to gay and 
back again in his portrayal of life in seminary and pastorate. 
John Hawley, ’98, illustrated in his vivid speech that human 
sympathy and understanding of men, which he accented as a 
requisite for an effective ministry. The graduating class was 
wittily and worthily represented by B. V. Matthews. 

President Mackenzie used the opportunity offered him to 
build in thought the Ideal Theological Seminary. This address 
was recognized by all hearing it as an utterance of rare timeliness 
and weight. The scope and vigor of treatment may be gathered 
from the divisions of the address: (1) The original meaning of 
a theological seminary is to be found in this, that it is a school 
established for the training of men who have given their lives 
to propagate the message and power of the Christian gospel; 
(2) it follows that the permanent health and strength of the 
theological seminary must depend, not solely but very largely, 
upon its vital connection with the sources of its existence and 
the sphere of its influence, that is, the church of Jesus Christ; 
(3) it is no less important that the theological seminary should 
have that which is more or less vaguely described as the academic 
or university atmosphere ; (4) it follows from all these considera- 
tions that every theological seminary not only may but must and 
indeed ought to reflect the life of that portion of the church to 
which it actually and vitally is related; and (5) in the light of 
these positions there may stand out more clearly the relation of 
the ideal theological seminary to its board of instruction. 

On the morning of Graduation Day were held the annual 
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meetings of the Pastoral Union and the Board of Trustees. The 
former elected new members as follows: Frank E. Butler, South 
Hadiey Falls, Mass.; E. A. Grisbrook, New Hartford; H. A. 
Maier, New Britain; H. M. Dykeman, Westfield, Mass. 

Trustees were elected as follows: To fill the vacancy caused 
by resignation of Mr. Elbridge Torrey, Judge John H. Perry, 
Southport, Conn.; and for the term ending in 1911, Rev. Asher 
Anderson, Boston; Rev. F. W. Greene, Middletown; Rev. C. S. 
Mills, St. Louis; Rev. F. A. Noble, Phillips, Me.; Rev. O. S. 
Davis, New Britain; Rev. R. H. Potter, Lyman B. Brainerd, 
and C. P. Cooley, all of Hartford; E. C. Richardson, Princeton, 
N. J.; and Hon. Thomas Weston, Boston. 

The Pastoral Union chose as its own officers: Moderator, 
Rev. W. F. English; secretary and treasurer, Prof. A. B. Bassett. 
Executive committee, Rev. O. W. Means and Rev. Herbert Macy ; 
examining committee, Rev. George B. Hatch, Rev. A. V. Wal- 
lace, Rev. W. C. Rhoades, Rev. H. M. Dyckman, and Rev. F. M. 
Hollister, secretary of the committee. A special committee on 
The Hartrorp SEMINARY RECORD was appointed, consisting of 
Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl, and Prof. A. B. 
Bassett. 

The Board of Trustees filled the vacancy in the office of presi- 
dent, caused by the resignation of Mr. Elbridge Torrey after many 
years of active service, by the election of Hon. H. H. Bridgman 
of Norfolk, Conn., and chose other officers as follows: Secretary, 
Rev. R. H. Potter, Hartford; treasurer, John Allen, Hartford; 
auditor, Charles P. Cooley, Hartford. 

The graduation exercises were the occasion for two more 
notable addresses. President-elect Harry A. Garfield of Wil- 
liams College showed the legal habit of mind in his clear and fair 
discussion of “ The Limits of Organization,” while President 
Mackenzie was at his best in addressing the outgoing students on 
“The Spiritual Heritage of the Minister.” . 

Prizes were announced as follows: Systematic Theology, 
Howard A. Walter; Hebrew, William F. Rowlands; Greek, Ray- 
mond A. Beardslee ; Ecclesiastical Latin, Raymond A. Beardslee ; 
Evangelistic Theology, Archibald A. Lancaster; Jacobus Prize 
Fellowship for Graduate Study, Rev. John E. Kirkpatrick. Rev. 
Elmer E. J. Johnson was reappointed special fellow in Reforma- 
tion History, and the John S. Welles Fellowship, giving two 
years of foreign study, was awarded to A. J. R. Schumaker. 

Diplomas of graduation were conferred by Rev. Lewellyn 
Pratt, on behalf of the Board of Trustees, as follows upon pre- 
sentation of the candidates by President Mackenzie: The degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity to Raymond Augustus Beardslee, Hart- 
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ford, Yale University, 1905; William Van Derveer Berg, Hart- 
ford, Lafayette College, 1905; Anton S. Donat, St. Charles, IIl., 
Carleton College, 1905, Chicago Theological Seminary ; William 
Ralph Hall, Pontiac, Mich., University of Michigan, 1905 ; Archi- 
bald Augustus Lancaster, Unionville, Conn., Albion College, 1904; 
George Bradford Newman, New Britain, Wesleyan University, 
1905, and Albert Jesse Ringer Schumaker, New Castle, Pa., 
Marietta College, 1905, M.A., 1907. The diploma of the Seminary 
to Mary Phelps Christie, Tarsus, Asia Minor, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege ; Sarkis Ohan Kerian, Troy, N. Y., St. Paul’s College, Tar- 
sus, 1899, Yale Divinity School; Burleigh Voorhees Matthews, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Boston University, 1900, Yale Law 
School, 1905; Charles Reuben Small, Hartford, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, John Ervin 
Kirkpatrick, Oxford, Conn., Chicago Theological Seminary, 1895, 
M.A., Yale University, 1896, whose thesis was entitled, “‘ Timothy 
Flint, 1780-1840, Minister, Missionary, Litterateur.” 


NotaBLE LECTURES. 

In the closing month of the Seminary year two very significant courses 
of lectures were given, one in the line of Hartford’s identification with the 
world-wide movement of missions, and the other an example of her 
endeavor to comprehend and guide christian progress at home. 


The second annual course of lectures on the religions of the world on 
the Hartford-Lamson foundation dealt with Chinese Religions. Professor 
J. J. M. de Groot, Ph.D., of the University of Leyden, Holland, was the 
competent and personally attractive lecturer. He got quickly in touch 
with his audience and also with the Seminary life and left delightful 
memories of his stay at Hartford. He treated the particular themes of 
universalistic animism, ancestor worship, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism, with frequent and sympathetic reference to the conditions and 
success of missionary effort in China. These lectures will form the second 
volume in the published series of Hartford-Lamson contributions to 
Comparative Religion. 


Probably no lectures at the Seminary ever attracted attention equal 
to that given to the double course on Psycho-therapy. Attendance was 
limited to physicians and ministers. The attendance from the ranks of 
both professions in Hartford and vicinity was constant and taxed the 
capacity of the chapel and adjoining lecture-room. Dr. Frederick T. 
Simpson, a scholarly Hartford physician treated the general subject of 
nervous diseases and infirmities from the medical point of view and Rev. 
Samuel S. McComb, D.D., associate-rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
from the pastoral. The topics handled by Dr. Simpson were the nervous 
system and brain localization, hysteria and kindred nervous diseases, the 
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cause and treatment of neurasthenia, obsessions, fears, morbid impulses, 
hypnotism and suggestion. Dr. McComb traversed some of the same 
ground as to scientific fact with fresh instances of disease and cure from 
his own observation. He stated the fundamental idea of the so-called, Em- 
manuel movement as an alliance between the simple, primitive form of the 
Christian religion and modern medical science. His themes were the 
history of psycho-therapy and the main principles underlying it, the sub- 
conscious element in mind and suggestion affecting it, other curative 
agencies, the influence of religion on mental and physical life. 
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CONNECTICUT ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut Alumni of Hartford 
Seminary was held at the Seminary, Tuesday, March 31st. At 
the morning session a paper was read by C. J. Potter, ’o4, of 
Simsbury, on The Church and the Sunday Law, which was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion opened by T. M. Hodgdon, ’88, 
of West Hartford. The association dined in the Seminary 
refectory, and an afternoon session was held at 2.30, when 
Professor Beardslee spoke on the work in his new department 
of Biblical Homiletics. An early adjournment was made to attend 
the lectures of Dr. J..M. De Groot, on the Religions of China. 

The following officers were elected: President, Carlton 
Hazen, Portland; Vice-President, S. A. Fish, Berlin; Secretary- 


Treasurer, W. S. Sheldon, Simsbury; additional members of 
executive committee, C. M. Geer, Hartford, and C. J. Potter, 
Simsbury. 


The Central Turkey Mission of the American Board, where Hartford 
is now represented by Pres. J. E. Merrill, 1896, of the college, F. F. 
Goodsell, 04, and S. V. R. Trowbridge, ‘06, as well as by the gracious 
memory of Chas. S. Sanders, 1879, will be soon reinforced by two more 
Hartford graduates, D. Miner Rogers, ’07, and his wife, Mary Christie 
Rogers, who graduated last spring. Mr. and Mrs. Rogers were married 
in Palmer, Mass., soon after the Seminary commencement, and had 
hoped to start immediately for Turkey; but the health of Mr. Rogers 
father necessitated delay. They will now be formally commissioned, 
August 16th, in the South Church, New Britain, and expect to sail shortly 
afterwards. The going of these recent graduates and the connection of 
Hartford with this field makes it suitable at this time to refer to the 
work of Central Turkey College. The report for the year past shows 
that 177 students are on the roll, 94 of them being in the college proper. 
About two-thirds of them are from Protestant families, and ninety-three 
are boarders. The girls’ school associated with the educational work of 
the college has 177 pupils, and funds are promised which it is hoped, 
will secure the long delayed completion of the girls’ building. The funds 
for the school are inadequate for its support, and President Merrill will 
soon be in this country employing his well earned furlough in the effort to 
increase them. Hartford men will be interested to see to it that the 
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Aintab Bulletin, issued from time to time by President Merrill, is sent 
to them. Arrangement to this end can be made through the office of 
the American Board in Boston. Hartford Seminary has invested there 
a splendid capital which is splendidly remunerative. 


On the 24th of June, H. C. Atvorp, 1879, of South Weymouth, Mass., 
was summoned to see his wife pass through the dark shadow to the 
great glory. Mrs. Alvord had filled a large place in the work and heart 
of the parish. Her rare vigor, her steadfast cheeriness, her well trained 
mind, her devout spirit made her presence irradiate the home and radiate 
far beyond its threshold. Two sons and a daughter survive her. 


L. S. CrawrForp, 1879, has been obliged to leave his work under the 
American Board at Trebizond, Western Turkey, and come to this country 
for medical treatment. He arrived in New York, June 4th. 


c. A. Mack, 1884, whose whole life since graduating has been given 
to the home missionary work in North Dakota, has resigned at Antelope 
and Colfax, and accepted a call to Oberon. 


E. N. Harpy, 1890, of Quincy, Mass., had in an article in the Congrega- 
tionalist of May 23d, an especially good statement and analysis of the 
problem of ministerial salaries. 


S. G. Barnes, 1892, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., preached the sermon at 
the 113th annual conference of the state, at St. Albans. 


Henry Hotmes, 1892, who has for ten years been pastor of the 
Loury Hill Church, Minneapolis, has presented his resignation to take 
effect September Ist. 


F. A. SUMNER, ’94, who came from Minnesota to Milford, Conn., last 
year, has been showing how spiritual efficiency can be combined with the 
intellectual life. During the year the First Church has received 55 new 
members, and its pastor has pursued studies in the department of Biblical 
Literature at Yale University, for which he received at the last com- 
mencement the degree of M.A. 


S. T. AcHEenBAcH (1895), of East Charleston, Vt., has resigned, his 
resignation taking effect June Ist, and has accepted a call to Greensboro, 
Vt. 


G. E. Jounson (’95), who has been engaged since being in Hartford 
in educational work, has recently taken the position of superintendent of 
The Pittsburgh Playground Association, founded by the Women’s Clubs, 
and being strongly organized to do a widening and efficient work. 


F. T. Kwicnt, 1895, after a four years service with the Rockdale 
Church of Northbridge, Mass., has resigned. 


M. D. Dunninoc, 1899, who is instructor in the Doshisha, Japan, has 
been constrained by the health of his family to take a hurried journey to 
the United States. He arrived in Boston, May 8th, and after about a 
month’s sojourn returned to his field, leaving his family here. A recent 
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address of Pres. Harrada of the Doshisha, calls attention to the increased 
power such. an independent and Christian college has in Japan in view of 
present conditions in that country. 


H. S. Gatt, 1899, and his wife arrived in Seattle, May 13th, on their 
first furlough from their mission field in China. 


P. W. Yarrow, 1899, has resigned from the Olive Branch Church, 
St. Louis, and accepted a call to the Waveland Avenue Church, Chicago, 


F. D. THayer, ‘ol, who since his graduation has been pastor of 
the church in Dudley, Mass., has received and declined a call to Lennox, 


Mass. 

A. D. Leavitt, ’03, was formally installed as pastor of the South Church, 
Concord, N. H., May 23d. 

J. G. Puttuips, ’06, has been called. from Granby, Conn., to succeed 
A. M. Spangler, 1888, who was dismissed April 24th, from the church in 
that place after a pastorate of nearly twenty years. 


ALvin Bacon, ’07, preached the sermon in connection with the gradua- 
tion of Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie. The school is one of long 
standing and one of the most successful military schools on the Hudson. 
It is conducted by Mrs. Bacon’s father, Joseph B. Bisbee. 


C. R. HAMLIN, who during the past year was a graduate student in 
the seminary, has been called to the church in Randolph, Mass. 


Joun E. Kirkpatrick, who received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
seminary last May, has been called to the work of Field Secretary of 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., and will with this combine instructional 
work. 

The ordination June 1st, of A. G. Donat, 1908, as pastor of the Bethle- 
hem Church, Chicago, is an event of more than ordinary significance. 
Himself of Slavic stock coming to this country as a boy of age to retain his 
native tongue. Putting himself by his own efforts through school and 
college and seminary, he now undertakes, in this strategic post, work for 
his own people. We do not greatly delight in speaking of hyphenated 
Americans. The hyphen too often hints at a double graft. But when as 
in this case it means a linkage of a double power for Christ’s service, and 
a double consecration to His work we thank God and take courage. 
Therein seems to lie the highest, the most natural, and perhaps the most 
sacrificial, solution of the problem of the immigrant. Among those partici- 
pating in the service of ordination was E. W. Bishop, 1897. 


C. R. SMALL, ’o8, has resigned from the Pilgrim Church, Hartford, 
after having filled its pastorate during the last two years of his work in 
the seminary. Under his leadership the church edifice accomplished a 
pilgrimage of half a dozen blocks from the site of what was originally 
the Glenwood Chapel of the Asylum Hill Church, to a new site. The 
edifice has been so far rebuilt as to offer much greater facilities for doing 
the enlarged work which its new location will inevitably bring to it. 





